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PREFACE. 


From age to age the race changes its mind. 
The cherished beliefs of one generation are laughed 
tO' scorn by the next ; and the wildest dream of one 
century is made commonplace by the achievement 
of the one that follows. From age to age man's 
conception of the universe of life of his own body 
changes. 

And, perhaps, in no respect has this change of 
viewpoint been more marked than in respect to dis- 
ease. Bodily disease has been at various times and 
in various places attributed to devils, to witches, to 
outraged gods, tO' the attacks of the envious spirits 
of the dead, to heredity and to many other causes. 

But at last men have reached a state of en- 
lightenment in which they realize that the human 
body is a machinie — none the less a machine be- 
cause made of flesh instead of iron; that the proper 
working of that machine is health; its derangement, 
disease and its stoppage, death. They are able to 
grasp the great principle that disease means merely 
that the conditions governing the mechanism have 
not been met. 

A steam engine needs coal and clean water and 
removal of- the ashes. These are among the condi- 
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tions. Tliey must be met. If we feed the steam 
engine mineral water, as is often done through 
ignorance; some day the pipes get clogged and the 
engine blows up. If we fail to lemove the ashes — 
if we fed the steam engine on cobblestontes instead 
of coal — what would happen? And so in man. 
The conditions are simple enough. Proper food, 
pure water, oxygen, bodily activity, contentment — 
that is all. When these are not met disease, sooner 
or later, is the result. 

Now, if this be true, disease comies not from 
without, but from within. It is not the result of 
devils or gods, or ghosts or witches or fetishes or 
microbes (which is the latest fetish), but merely 
a derangement of that complex machine called the 
human body. 

But what is disease? We believe that, in the 
light of modern research, this question can be an- 
swered in definite terms as follow’s: — ^Disease is the 
effort of the organism- to throw off retained waste 
matter. A brief explanation may make this clear. 

Of the matter taken into the body as food a 
certain portion is converted into tissue — ^blood, 
bone and muscle. The remainder — the part of the 
food not used' — ^becomes waste matter. The body 
itself is constantly breaking down, and the wornout 
matter resulting from this process is also waste. 
This total waste— waste resulting from tissue 
change and the waste and undigested residue of the 
food — are matters for excretion. For this excre- 
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tion, there are four avenues O'f egress^ — ^the skin, 
the lungs, the bowels and thei kidneys. 

Under normal conditions — that is, in health — ■ 
the total waste is constantly being carried off by 
these four excretory organs — skin-, lungs, bowels 
and kidneys. This condition, however, is rare. 
Usually the food taken is excessive in quantity and 
of such quality as to contain far too- much indigesti- 
ble and innutritious matter. Thus the amount of 
waste and innutritious matter taken into the body 
is excessive Af the same time, the excreting 
organs, owing to various conditions, such as lack of 
ventilation, insufficient water drinking, bodily inac- 
tivity, constipation and other causes, are less active 
than they should be, and are not able to carry 
O'fif the entire amount of waste produced. In a 
word, the waste taken in and made by the body is 
excessive and the amount carried off is insufficient. 
There is thus a retention of waste matter within 
the body. This retained waste is the cause of all 
disease. 

In the strict sense, there is but one disease — 
one disease, with many and' varied symptoms. That 
is the effort of the organism, to throw off accumu- 
lated waste matter. 

There are many varieties of waste matter. The 
particular character of the matter retained and ac- 
cumulated depends upon the functional peculiari- 
ties, the habits, the clothing and the climatic and 
social influences surrounding the individual. The 
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accumtilation may occur in any part of the body — 
ini any orgfan or tissue. The specific name given to 
the disorder depends upon three things — the ex- 
act nature of the matter deposited, upon the loca- 
tion of the deposit and upon the peculiar manner 
in which the organism tries co eject it. 

So much as to the nature and cause of disease. 
And upon this conception of disease is based the 
plan of treatment known as the physiologic, the 
rational or the liygienic system. Regarding dis- 
ease as a beneficent process — an effort of the sys- 
tem to rid itself of poisonous retained waste — 
every effort is made to assist nature instead of 
combatting and hampering the process through 
officiously “controlling the symptoms.” 

And results of treatment according to this sys- 
tem! would seem to justify the claim that at last, 
after many vain theories, the true nature, causa- 
tion and cure of disease have been discovered. 

During the last few years the author of this 
book, who is also the editor of Health-Culture, has 
written for that magazine articles dealing with vari- 
ous phases of prevention and healing and mth 
physical development. Requests have been re- 
ceived from readers all over the world that certain 
of these articles should be published in more per- 
manent forniL The response to this request is the 
present book, in which, carefully revised and ex- 
pounded, are presented various chapters dealing 
with prophylaxis treatment and development frcan 
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the standpoint of a non-sectarian student of the 
human body and its activities. 

This book is necessarily incomplete and frag- 
mentary. It is presented not as) a systematic 
treatise on disease, nor as, in any sense, a substi- 
tute for the services of the skilled medical man, 
whose advice should be sought in all cases where 
the simple methods herein described do not bring 
about the desired relief. 

That the book may be instructive and helpful to 
many sufferers is the sincere wish of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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Introduction. 

^Oisigrains Prepared Especially for this Work by the Author*) 

The human body is not a unit, but an aggregation 
of a vast number of infinitely small bodies called 
cells. Each of these cells is a separate and distinct 
individual. Each is reproduced from a parent cell, 
lives out its life, reproduces others like itself, and 
dies, quite independent of the general life of the 
body, of which general life it is an infinitesimal por- 
tion. 

The body may be compared to a vast community, 
consisting of countless millions of individuals, di- 
vided like workmen and soldiers into gangs and 
armies. The various organs correspond to the 
armies and gangs, for each organ is simply an ag-" 
gregation of a vast number of individual cells. Each 
cell has its specific duty. Some stand like soldiers 
in a row. Others are like bricks in a wall, others like 
cobblestones in a pavement. Still others have ac- 
tive duties as workers, builders, messengers, car- 
riers, like the red cells of the blood (see figure 5, a, 
b, c), conveying oxygen from the lungs to the tis- 
sues and carbon dioxide from the tissues to be elim- 
inated by the lungs. 

Other cells, like the cells composing muscular 
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tissues, have the power of changing their form under 
certain stimuli, becoming shorter and broader. The 
phagocyte, or warrior cells, the large white cells of 
the blood (see figure 6) are intrusted with the duty 
of protecting the body against the action of various 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2 

1. -imple cell, a, Cell body, b, Nucleus, o, Nucleolus. 

2. One method of cell reproduction, showing various stages. 

poisons. Then there are the nerve cells (see figure 
7 ), who'se function it is to unite together, like a line 
of men clasping hands, and convey messages to dis- 
tant organs and tissues. 

niFR AND DEATH. 

Such are a few of the many activities of these 
infinitely small creatures, whose united efforts re- 
sult in what we call the life of the body. But the 
life of the cells themselves is very short. They are 
constantly being produced and constantly dying 
quite independent of the general life which they 
sustain. In fact, a man’s body actually dies faster 
during his life than it does after his death. After 
the death of the body the life of the ultimate organ- 
isms, the cells, continues in other associations, 
either animal or plant. In reality there is no such 
thing as death, for the state that people think of 
when they speak of a man as being dead does not 
exist. The dead body is not like a stone. It is 
rather a vast community, teeming with countless 



3. Characteristic cells of muscular tissue. 

4. Cartilage cells. 

5. Red cells (oxygen carriers) of the blood, a, Cell showing de- 
pressed centre, b, Mid section of cell, showing thinness at centre, 
c, Roll of cells as they appear on the field of the microscope. 

6. White blood cells, (Phagocytes or “Warrior Cells”) whose 
function it is to protect the body against infection. 

7. Various forms of nerve cells, unipolar, bipolar and multipo- 
lar. (d) Cells from human cerebellum, e, Ganglionic cells from 
human spinal cord, f, Neuraglia cells from spinal cord of man, 
g, Neurons. 
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millions of active workers. These cells have been 
heretofore working to one common purpose. Death 
simply nieans that, instead of working co-opera- 
tively, they are disorganized. The terms life and 
death, as, applied to the body, receive an entirely 
new meaning in the light of modern scientific re- 
search. 

THE HUMA.N BODY A VAST COMMUNITY. 

The human organism, then, corresponds to a 
vast army, the various organs to regiments and the 
individual cells to the soldiers and laborers, each 
regiment or ‘"gang” having its specific duty. Their 
perfect co-operation means health. When any 
regiment fails to do its duty, or when its individual 
members cease to reproduce, or reproduce others 
less fit than themselves to do their work, disease is 
the result. 

Such failure of a regiment of cells (that is, of an 
organ) to do its duty is always due to a failure of 
the individual cell, just as, in an army, the victory 
depends upon the health and efficiency of each sol- 
dier. The health of the body, then, is the sum total 
of the health of the cells which constitute the body. 
It follows, then, that to secure the health of the cell 
is to maintain the body in the highest health. 

What is the condition of cell health? It may be 
expressed in a word — proper nutrition. Proper 
nutrition means that the individual cell, whether 
of bone, mucous membrane, muscle or nerve, re- 
ceives a full supply of healthy blood. Dysemia, or 
abnormal change in the ingredients of the blood, is 
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a condition which precedes all diseases. Given a 
full quantity of normal blood, circulating freely 
among the tissues, and proper nutrition is the re- 
sult. 

The circulation of the blood is one of the most 
interesting and important of the bodily functions. 
From the rhythmically beating heart the stream 
of blood passes directly into the elastic arteries, 
the expansion and subsequent recoil of which forces 
the fluid onward through tubes of smaller and 
smaller dimensions, until at last the microscopic 
capillaries are reached. These capillaries lead into 
the veins, through which the blood, depleted of its 
oxygen and laden with .poisonous gases accumu- 
lated in the tissues, is returned to the heart. This 
impure blood is then carried through the pulsating 
arteries into the blood vessels leading to the 
lungs, from which it returns to the heart purified 
of its poisonous accretions and laden with life giv- 
ing oxygen. Three times in each minute is this 
circuit from heart to tissues made by the blood, 
the blood carrying oxygen to the tissues for their 
upbuilding, and at the same time relieving them of 
their poisons, which are carried to the lungs, there 
to be given up and exhaled with the outgoing 
breath. A moment’s thought )will show the im- 
portance of pure blood and active circulation as a 
means of maintaining the body in health. 

How can such a quality of blood and such activ- 
ity of circulation be secured? Several things are 
necessary. In the first place, proper feeding. The 
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food should be plain, simple and no-t excessive in 
quantity. 

Another important requisite of proper nutrition 



Fig. 8. 

Fig ^a, Section of vein, showing valve open to on-flowing blood 
Showing valves Closed against backward flow, c, NeincLonen 
and ^tended, showing inner surface, d, course of v«‘n bet7Z 
muscles, e, showing eflfect of shortening muscles. 

IS normal breathing-. This is rare. Not one person 
in a hundred stands properly or breathes properly. 
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Without a full suppl}^ of oxygen in the lungs the 
function of the Dlood cannot be properly per- 
formed, and cell deterioration and death are the re- 
sult. 

A third essential to proper nutrition is muscular 
activity. This operates in several ways. First, by 
the general stimulation of all the functions through 
mechanical activity and increased demand for nu- 
triment. Second, through direct acceleration of iht 
circulation by the intermittent pressure upon the 
veins. In most of the medium sized veins are. valves 
(see figure 8, a, b, c) opening toward the heart. The 
purpose of these valves is to prevent the blood from 
flowing backward in the veins (see figure 8, b). The 
presure of the muscles in activity (broadening while 
shortening) produces presure on the veins. This 
pressure forces the blood onward toward the heart, 
and the valves prevent its backward flow. The 
alternate contraction and relaxation of the muscles 
thus have an important effect in hastening the blood 
onward toward the heart. 

But, while muscular activity is essential to 
health, violent exercise or excessive development 
of the muscular system is not only useless, but ab- 
solutely dangerous to the health and life of the indi- 
vidual. 

'‘The term physical training to most people 
means muscular development. But muscular de- 
velopment does not mean health. In fact, it does 
not always mean strength; for strength depends, 
not upon the amount of muscular tissue, but upon 
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the nervous energy of the individual. Muscular 
development simply is a distinct disadvantage to 
the owner and a menace not only to- his health, but 
often to his life. This is true, not because the large 
muscles are, in themselves, undesirable, but because 
the excessive development is produced by a meth- 
od which is in itself unphysioilogical and injurious. 

‘'A brief explanation will make this clear. Mus- 
cular development can be gained only by increasing 
the nutrition of the muscle. Now this can be done 
in either one of two- ways. One, the natural meth- 
od, is to so regulate the diet and general system 
that the entire body is thoroughly well nourished, 
each of the organs and tissues receiving its full 
share. A very moderate amount of exercise then 
suffices to keep the muscular system well fed with- 
out depriving the vital organs of their needed sup- 
ply of food. With a well nourished body and full 
breathing, violent muscular exercise is not neces- 
sary to proper maintenance or development of the 
muscular system. 

'^The usual method of acquiring muscular de- 
velopment is by rapid and vigorous muscular con- 
tractions, maintained to the point of fatigue. Lit- 
tle or no attention is paid to the diet or the condi- 
tion of the ailmentary and excretory organs. Thus 
the general nutrition of the body is not materially 
increased. At the same time the exercise taken 
has created an imperative demand for nutriment on 
the part of the exercised muscles. To meet this 
artificially created demand nutrient matter needed 
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by the internal organs is sent to the depleted or- 
gans. The vital organs, thus regularly robbed of 
their natural and needed food supply, are starved 
and weakened to such an extent that their struc- 
tural organization undergoes degenerative changes 
and they thus become a ready prey to disease. The 
constitutional weakness and the lowered vital re- 
sistance of trained athletes is a well recognized fact 
among practical medical men. In addition to this 
the vital organs are given many additional pounds 
of muscular tissue to feed and care for, thus at the 
same time reducing their capacity and increasing 
their duties. 

“Thus the really important organs, the organs 
through the activity of which life is maintained — 
lungs, stomach, intestines and liver — are drained 
to feed a huge mass of unnecessary muscle. 

“In the light of this very simple and obvious phy- 
siol ogica*! principle it is easy to understand why the 
excessively developed athlete dies in early life. In 
a system of physical training based upon physio- 
logical principles, such a diversion of the nutrient 
matter from the vital centres to those merely sub- 
sidiary m-embers would be impossible. The scien- 
tific training of the body means a larger life, but 
‘physical culture,' as often taught and practised, 
is not only a menace to health, but a frequent cause 
of death.”* 

♦Extract from the introduction to a work by the author, entitled 
'Physical Training as the Basis of Health, Strength and Grace.” 
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We have seen that the conditions of perfect nu- 
trition are proper food, full breathing and muscular 
contraction. But there are many sufferers from de- 
fective nutrition to whom physical exertion suf- 
ficient to produce a marked effect upon nutrition 
would be impracticable. With reference to those 
the question arises: — Is there no other means by 
which the same result as regards the nourishment 
of the body may be attained without such muscu- 
lar exertion as would be a dangerous tax upon a 
patient of lowered vitality? 

The question can be answered in the affirmative. 
In massage we have an agency which does for the 
tissues all, and in some respects more than mere 
muscular contraction can do. Proper massage, in 
addition to normal diet and full breathing, will give 
results in improved nutrition which are obtainable 
by no other means. 

Massage, or systematic manipulation of the body, 
is among the most ancient of curative agencies. 
There is evidence that massage was in use by the 
Chinese about 3000 B. C. In fact, it is likely that 
both massage and the so-called '‘Swedish move- 
ment^' are based upon an ancient Chinese work, a 
translation of which; entitled “The Cong Fu of the 
Tao Tse,” appeared in French about a century ago. 
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Prof. Diijardin Beatimetz, in his lectures on mas- 
sage, says: 

"it can easily be shown that the Greeks and 
Komans were also in the habit of employing mas- 
sage. Among a thousand equally pertinent exam- 
ples I may cite this observation of Hippocrates: 
At Elis the wife of a gardener was seized with a 
continuous fever; she took evacuant remedies with- 
out any relief. In the belly, below the umbilicus, 
there was a hard swelling protruding above the 
level of the surrounding parts; this swelling caused 
violent pain. The attendants were set to rubbing 
and'kneading this tumor with all their might, their 
hands being well smeared with oil. Soon blood in 
abundance was passed by stool. The patient ex- 
perienced marked relief, and got well. Here, you 
see, was a case of intestinal obstruction, and mas- 
sage overcame the obstruction and effected a cure. 
Oribasue, also, in his compilation, indicates all the 
practices of massage, giving the minutest details. 

“The Renaissance, it must be admitted, added 
little to what the ancients knew respecting massage. 
I ought, however, to mention a curious tract by 
Paullini, which appeared about the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, and was entitled Tlagellum 
Salutis.^ 

“It is only within a few years that massage has 
obtained the right of domain in medicine. This 
movement of scientific renovation took place almost 
simultaneously in France, in Holland and in Ger- 
many. 
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“In France, in 1837, Martin represented to the 
Medical Society of ilyons the marvellous results 
which he had obtained from massage in the treat- 
ment of lame back and lumbago. Lebatard and El- 
laume in i860, and Rizet in 1862, showed the ad- 
vantage which may be obtained from massage in 
sprains, but we must come down to the thesis of 
Estradere in 1863 before we find a comprehensive 
treatise on the effect of massage. Works on this 
subject have since multiplied, and I cannot even 
give you a full list of their titles, but I cannot refrain 
from indicating the great value which ascribe to 
the brilliant work of Estradere, who was the first 
to put in clear light the physiological effects of 
massage, and the therapeutic benefits to be derived 
therefrom. Nevertheless, it is not France alone 
that derived all the benefits of this work. Holland 
has reaped advantages from it under the influence 
of Mezger and his pupils, and we see even now pa- 
tients flocking from all parts of Europe to Mezger's 
clinic, to essay the effects of massage under the di- 
rection of that celebrated masseur. 

Mezger has written but little. The only treatise 
of his which we possess (and it is of very modest di- 
mensions) was published in 1868 at Amsterdam. He 
says in this work that it is his intention to devote 
himself particularly to those special applications ot 
gymnastics which are called frictions, or, better still 
massage. He adds that in 1853 he began at Amster- 
dam the treatment of sprains by this means: that 
little by little he improved his system, and that since 
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1861 he has occupied himself exclusively with mas- 
sage. Mezger has gathered around him numerous 
pupils. , 

“In Sweden it is under the influence of Bergh- 
mann, of Helledag, and especially of Anistrom, that 
the method of Mezger has spread. In Russia Berg- 
lind has been the pioneer in this direction. Lastly, 
in France, we owe to Norstrom, of Stockholm, a 
complete exposition of Mezger’s methd. 

“In Germany it is under the influence of Rosbach, 
of Busch, and particularly of Schreiber and of Reib- 
mayr, that massage has taken a truly scientific de- 
velopment. The' work of Schreiber has been trans- 
lated into French, and still more recently into 
English; ReibmayFs has been translated into 
French and annotated by one of my pupils who has 
made a specialty of massage.” 

There is hardly a nation or people who have not 
practised some form of massage for the cure of dis- 
ease or for the increase of strength. The ancient 
Hindoos, Chaldeans, Persians and Chinese, as well 
as the Greeks and Romans, used massage, while the 
patting (no-go-tah) of the American Indian, the 
‘‘amha” of the Japanese, and the ‘lomi-lomi” of the 
South Sea Islanders are well known. 

The structures most directly affected by mas- 
sage are the following: 

The skin (see figure 9), with its connective tissue, 
its sweat and sebaceous glands and its hair bulbs. 
The skin and adjoining tisues also contain an infi- 
jiite number of small arteries, veins, capillaries and 



Extensors of the HaSndl 
Flexors of the Hand 
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nerves, all of which are powerfully affected by ma- 
nipulation. 

The muscles, which make up the bulk of the 
fleshy portion of the body, may be greatly enlarged 
and invigorated by massage. 

The veins, the circulation of which may be accel- 
erated or impeded according to the direction in 
which the strokes are made. 

The arteries, which, when veins are emptied by 
pressure along their course, must convey to that 
point a larger supply of oxygenating blood. 

The lymphatics, which usually accompany the 
larger veins, are affected in a manner analogous to 
the veins themselves. 

The large nerve trunks, as well as the small ter- 
minal nerves and ganglia near the surface, are pow- 
erfully affected by manipulation of certain areas. 

All the vital organs contained within the trunk, 
heart, lungs, stomach, pancreas, spleen, liver, kid- 
neys and intestines, are more or less directly affected 
by skilful manipulation. 

The bones, joints and ligaments are subject to 
the same process of nutrition and cell deterioration 
as the surrounding tisues, and are, to a less degree, 
affected by massage. 




Fig. la— KNB aDING. 

Manual massage, in which the hands of the opera- 
tor are employed, is, in reality, a difficult art, and 
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CHAPTER II. 

Massage may be applied either by means of the 
hand, manual massage, or by various mechanical 
contrivances. Massage applied by means of appa- 
ratus is called mechanical massage. 
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requires for its mastery years of study and practice. 
The operations of manual massage comprise, ac- 
cording to one authority, four movements — effleu- 
rage (stroking), petrassage (kneading) and tapote- 
ment (percussion). A better and more compre- 
hensive arrangement seems to be that followed by 
Dr. Kellogg, in his Art of Message, which is:— First, 
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touch; second, stroking; third, friction; fourth, 
kneading; fifth, viu*J’ • sixth, percussion; sev- 
enth, joint movements. The accompanying illus- 
trations, Figs. 12, 13 and 14, are from Dr. Kellogg’s 
valuable work. 

Touch may be light or heavy. The effects follow- 

*Tlie Art of Massage; Its Physical Effects aud Therapuetic AppUca- 
ion. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. Price, $2.25, 
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ing touch depend upon the influence on the pa- 
tient’s consciousness, upon the slight elevation of 
temperature, upon a closure of the various vessels, 
due to pressiue, and possibly upon some electrica/ 



Fig 14— BEATING. 

interchange. Should the pressure be made along the 
ourse of some of the larger nerve trunks or near 
some sensitive organ, special effects will be pro- 
duced. In stroking, the tips of two or more of the 
Angers, or even of the entire palmar surface of the 
hand, are p-ently drawn over the skin of the patient. 
In friction the action is the same, save that a greater 
degree of pressure is applied. Kneading (petras- 
sage) is the most important of the manual opera- 
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tions. Kneading is applied through a variety of 
movements, the most usual of which are superficial 
kneading, or “fulling,” rolling, wringing, palmar 
kneading, fist kneading and digital kneading, in all 
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of which the tissues of the subject are manipulated 
by grasping them in the hands or by compressing 
them between the hands and the subjacent tissues. 
Vibration is simply a shaking of the parts to be 
treated. 

Percussion consists of blows given in various 
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ways and with varying degrees of force. In admin- 
istering tapotement, or percussion, the blows may 
be given with the finger tips (tapping), with the 
palm of the hand (spatting), with the entire palmar 
surface of the hand (clapping), with the edge of the 
open hand (hacking), or with palmar surface of the 
half closed fist (beating). 



Tig. 16 -MANIPULATION OP BACK. 


Joint movements, as the name implies, consists 
of various stretchings, extensions, flexions and 
twistings of the joints. They may be either resisted 
or passive. 
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Without going into further detail regarding the 
methods of therapeutic application of manual mas- 
sage, it may be stated that, in all cases, except those 
in which the special services of a skilled masseur are 
indicated, the various appliances used in mechanical 



Fig. 17— MASSAGING THE ARM. 

massage are preferable because of effectiveness, 
convenience and cheapness. 

Mechanical massage is administered by means of 
an immense variety of apparatus, some simple, oth- 
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ers most complex. Zander, of Stockholm; Dr. J. 
H. Kellog'g, of Battle Creek, and Dr. George H. 
Taylor and Dr. G. fH. Patchen, of New York, have 
devised ingenious mechanisms by which) motions of 
various kinds can be transmitted to the several 
parts and organs of the body. A few of these ma- 
chines, in use in the Improved Movement Cure In- 
stitute, of this city, are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. These devices are of the utmost value 
in dealing with a wide range of disorders. The 
principal objections to their use are complexity and 
expensiveness. Machines of this kind are found, 
as a rule, only in institutions. The institutions are 
usually located in the large cities, so that only a 
minority of people can avail themselves of this formt 
f massage treatment. 

Besides the more complex appliances for the 
transmission of motion there are a number of sim- 
ple devices which, on the whcwle, are of much greater 
real practical value. Among these may be men- 
tioned the various forms of muscle beaters and 
rollers. 

The first beater was invented by KIemm,a Ger- 
man masseur, about twenty years ago. The early 
muscle beaters were rather crude, heavy affairs, 
hard and inelastic. Modern instruments, however, 
are so constructed as to obviate all these disad- 
vantages. Muscle beating corresponds to tapote- 
ment, or pounding by the fingers and hands. It is 
csed ordinarily in self-treatment as a supplement to 
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massage rolling. To 
most people the beat- 
er is not as agreeable 
an instrument as the 
massage roller, which 
will be herealter de- 
scribed, but is rather \ 
more stimulating to 
the skin than the lat- 
ter. It is also very 
useful in self-mas- 
sage in treating that 
part of the back be- 
tween the shoulders, 
a part hard to reach 
with the roller. It 
is also very useful in 
treating the soles of 
the feet, to stimulate 
the circulation there. 

A treatment by the Fig i 8 -musci,e beating appuisd to 
massage roller may, back . 

with great advantage, be ended by a short, rapid 
and stimulating use of the beater. 



Fig. 20— Sectional View of Pneumatic Beater. 


The Nos. I and 2 — ^pneumatic beatersi — are new. 
They are probably superior to any heretofore made. 





Fig, 20— MUSCI,^ BFA^THRS 
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They consist of a comtgated air-tight rubber 
tube, one inch in diameter and ten inches long, 
secured on a handle which fits into the tube. Ex- 
tending from the handle inside the tube is a flexible 
spring, considerably smaller in diameter than the in- 
side of the tube, and covered with soft felt or elastic 
tubing. With the single instrument each stroke is 
doubled; and with three of these tubes on one 
handle and used edgewise, a series or wave of 
strokes is produced, approaching the “vibration” of 
massage. The contained air, the size of the tube and 
the elasticity of the rubber all combine to make this 
beater soft and agreeable as well as efficient in use. 

Nos. 3 and 4 beaters are made of light steel 
springs fastened to a handle and covered with elastic 
tubing five-eighths of an inch in diameter. These 
have been found to be too hard and unyielding, and 
are not now manufactured, being superseded by 
the new pneumatic beaters and the ball beaters. 

Another valuable form of muscle beater is that 
devised and introduced by Douglas Graham, an 
American. This consists of one or more hollow 
ruliber balls attached to a flexible handle. 

The Nos. S and 6 beaters consist of thin, hollow 
rubber balls, about two and one-quarter inches in di- 
ameter, and secured upon a flexible rod. The two 
ball beater is adapted, when used by an attendant, 
for beating upon the spine. Length, 1 7 inches. 

In his “Treatise on Massage” Dr. Graham gives 
the following directions for using the ball beaters — 
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'‘Very well suited for percussion are india rubber 
bails secured to steel, whalebone or other elastic 
handles. With these one gets the spring of the han- 
dles together with the rebound of the balls, and thus 
rapidity of motion with varying intensity may be 
trained if only the operator knows how to let bis 



Method of Using Ball Beaters.* 

Fig. 21. 

wrists play freely. The number of blows may vary 
from two hundred and fifty to six hundred per min- 
ute, with both hands. The blows should be smart, 
quick and springy, not solid and hard, and they 

♦This iUustration is from “Th^e Art of Massage, its Physio- 
logical EfEects aud Therapeutic Application," by J. H. Kellogg, 
M. D. Octavo. 281 pages, bound in cloth, price $2.25. 
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should be transversely to the course of the muscles, 
except in the case of the back, which may not only 
be percussed with the hands at right angles to it 
while the patient is lying, but still more effectually 
when the patient is standing bent forward so as to 
put the dorsal muscles on the stretch. The opera- 
tor’s hands are then most easily parallel to the spine, 



£ieater& of the older style are decidedly unvieldinj; ; whereas lUo Pn iuraati^ 
Beaters conform to the mos’t irrejruLarr.ort'if.e. 

Fig- 22. 


and can rapidly strike the muscles both sides of ii. 
causing a vibratory effect which is communicated 
to the nerA'es as they emerge from the interverte- 
bral space, and the effect is usually perceived in a 
peculiar and agreeable thrill.” 


Massage Rollers a.n.d Their Ap- 
plicaLtion. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the many mechanical devices for the applica- 
tion of massage there is not one that combines the 
qualities of convenience, effectiveness and cheap- 
ness so fully as the massage roller. Nor are these 
the only merits of these ingenious instruments. 
The strongest recommendation of the massage 
rollers is that they are peculiarly adapted to self 
massage. This adds immensely to the conven- 
ience of using them, and at the same time the user 
has the advantage of both massage and exercise. 

The best form of massage roller is the one de- 
vised by Dr. Forest, which consists of a rod, more 
or less flexible, upon which are mounted a number 
of wooden wheels about one and a half inches in 
diameter. Around each wheel is a rim, or buffer, 
of specially prepared soft rubber. These rims are 
made of pure gum' and are elastic, but very firm. 
The rod bearing the wheels is set in a substantial 
handle of ‘WOod (see illustrations). Another 
portant feature is that the wheels turn separately 
and independently of each other, each in accord- 
ance with the resistance that it meets. There is 
thus nO' drawing or pulling of the flesh or skin, as 
would be the case if it were all one solid wheel. 
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The method of application consists in grasping the 
handles with one or both hands, and passing the 
roller back and forth over the part which is to be 
treated. 

In using the massage roller no lubricant is 
needed for the skin. It is not necesary even to ex- 
pose the skin, as the roller will act as beneficially 
when applied to tissues thinly covered as for in- 
stance, over the underclothing. In this manner 
pressure may be applied to the full strength of the 
operator without inflicting pain or injury to the 
skin through undue friction. Indeed, one of the 
great advantages of this form of massage is that 
the force is not expended on the skin, but is car- 
ried at once to the deeper tissues, muscles, blooil- 
vessels and nerves. 

The avoidance of skin friction is a great saving 
of the strength of the operator, whether working 
upon himself or upon another. A delicate person 
can work with the roller for an hour, changing oc- 
casionally from hand to hand, with but little 
fatigue; while, without the roller, fifteen to twenty 
minutes' rapid and vigorous massage will be a 
fatiguing effort to the operator. 

Then, too, the muscle-roller is used without any 
exposure of the patient, as it produces as much ef- 
fect when applied over a sheet, or the patient’s cot- 
ton or woollen undergarments, ■ as when used on 
the bare skin. Owing to the elasticity of the rub- 
ber, the running of the wheels over bony parts of 
the body causes no pain, and the instrument can be 
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used over joints, on the neck, head or face, not only 
without discomfort, but with positive" pleasure. 

With the best instruments there L an interval or 
space between the rubber buffers on tires of the ad- 
joining wheels. This space allows the tissues to 
be crowded up between the buffers, and thus gives 
a slight lateral or pinching compression, as well as 
a direct perpendicular pressure, much as though 
the flesh, had been gently squeezed between the 
fingers. 

The massage rollers in ordinary use differ some- 
what in size and details of construction, but are 
much alike in general design. There are also mas- 
sage roller machines, made with wooden wheels. 
The lack of elasticity in the wheels of these, how- 
ever, is apt to injure the tissues; and for this reason 
their use is not advisable. 

Massage rollers of the best pattern are made in 
sizes and styles adapted to the various parts of the 
body to be treated. One pattern is designed for 
use upon the abdomen and hips (see No. i); an- 
other upon the bust (see No. 4). Then there is a 
special roller designed for use upon the face and 
neck (see No. 6). Another form of massage roller 
consists of a row of twelve of the rubber tired 
wheels, mounted upon a straight rod and provided 
with handles at the ends (see No. 5). This roller 
,.is especially adapted for use upon the abdomen and 

t ips. In obesity, particularly in those troublesome 
ases where the deposit of adipose is localized upon 
the abdom,en, back or hips, the vigorous and 
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methodical use of this instrument, even without 
special diet or general muscular exercise, will pro- 
duce surprising results. 

There are few cases where massage is indicated 
in which the self-applied massage with the roller 
may not be used in place of other mechanical or 
manual treatment. There are, however, certain 
conditions in which the roller has proven itself par- 
ticularly valuable. Among these may be men- 
tioned obesity, alopecia (baldness), atrophy (emac- 
iation), constipation, indigestion, torpidity of the 
liver and coldness of the extremities. In conjunc- 
tion with other treatment, the massage roller has a 
field of usefulness that is practically unlimited. As 
a matter of fact, there are very few disordered con- 
ditions of the system in which the massage roller 
will not, by equalizing the circulation and stimu- 
lating the vital functions, be a valuable factor in 
the treatment. 

In disordered states of the system* it is invariably 
found there is some irregularity in the condition of 
the circulation. Sometimes the blood stagnates 
and accumulates in one organ or part of the 
body, leaving other parts unsupplied. Some- 
times, through weakness of the heart stroke or 
through lack of tone in the arterial walls, the blood 
is not propelled with sufficient force to reach the 
extremities, which become cold. In such cases, 
particularly where the sufferer is toO' weak to exer- 
cise, the gentle use of the massage roller, self-ap- 
plied where possible, is most beneficial in hurrying 




Fig. 34. MASSAGE VIBRATOR. 
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'forward tiie lagging blood stream, in drawing the 
blood from the congested areas, and in determin- 
ing the blood toward those parts of the body from 
which it had flowed. 

To the layman it may seem illogical to recom- 
mend exactly the same treatment for obesity, on 
the one hand, and for atrophy or emaciation, on the 
other. But the paradox is only apparent. The 
effect of pressure with the massage roller is to 
break down the adipose tissue, which is soft and 
easily converted by pressure into matter for excre- 
tion. The same treatment applied to muscular 
tissue stimulates circulation, as explained in the in- 
troduction to the present work. Fresh blood is 
thus brought to the tissues, and their nutrition is 
increased. 

THE MASSAGE VIBRATOR. 

One of the most recent devices for the applica- 
tion of mechanical massage is an instrument known 
as the massage vibrator. This consists of a number 
of revolving wooden balls, mounted upon a steel or 
brass chain, provided with handles at each end. 
This instrument is used in. a variety of ways, and 
can be effectively applied to almost any part of the 
body. It is generally used by grasping one of the 
handles in each hand and drawing the chain back 
and forth over the area which it is desired to- reach. 
A third handle is supplied, and by using this the 
chain may be doubled, thus gaining increased sur- 
face. Another method is to attach one handle to 
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a hook fastened to the wall, doorpost or some other 
point. 

These instruments are capable of a surprising 
variety of applications, and are especially useful in 
that they can be conveniently applied to just the 
places where it is impossible or awkward to man- 
age with the hand or the roller. The massage 
vibrator should be used in connection wdth the 
massage rollers. The massage vibrator and the 
massage roller possess one great advantage in com- 
mon, and that is that both, when self-applied, secure 
not only the massage, but the exercise necessary 
to its application. 



Specietl Exercises. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The value of exercise in the treatment of various 
diseases cannot be overestimated. It is one of the 
most important remedial measures at our com- 
mand. . 

“The body is a factory of poisons,’’ as a great 
pathologist has said. In a general way disease 
may be said to be merely the effort of the organism 
to expel these poisons. This expulsion is effected 
through the activity of the organs of depuration. 
Now, when it is understood that in bodily quietude 
these organs act but feebly, and that in vigorous 
bodily activity their operations are very greatly 
accelerated, the curative value of exercise will be 
understood. 

Probably no other remedial measure has been so 
grossly misunderstood and misapplied as exercise. 
Unfortunately, the average physician feels it be- 
neath his dignity to inform himself on this most 
important subject, and the matter of physical train- 
ing has thus fallen into the hands of those who, 
owing to* a lack of general and medical erudition, 
are usually quite incapable of adopting and pre- 
scribing a system of exercise appropriate to the 
various ills to which flesh is heir. 

It may be plainly stated that the various systems 
of exercise which have for their object the building 
up oif large muscles or the increase of strength do 




Fig. 26, 


Fig. 27. 
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more harm than good. Muscular strength does 
not mean constitutional strength. On the other 
hand big muscles often mean a hypertrophied 
heart, impoiverished organs and a vital resistance 
so lowered as to- make the athlete a notoriously 
“bad risk” from a life insurance standpoint. 

Exercises should be so devised as to localize the 
effort where it will stimulate, not the muscles of 
the arms and legs, but the vital organs, heart, 
lungs, stomach, liver and skin — so- that it will in- 
crease the functional activity of the organs that 
convert food into blood, that send the blood circ- 
ling through the tissues, that inject .the oxygen and 
expel the poisonous waste. 

The exercises given in this chapter are the result 
of many years of study and experiment in the effort 
to formulate a complete system- of therapeutic or 
curative exercise. They are founded upon a broad 
knowledge of physiolo-gy and anatomy, and they 
may be relied upon not to develop muscular tissue 
at the expense of constitutional strength and vital 
resistance. 

These exercises are adapted to yo-ung and old, 
to robust and to feeble. In each case the force 
applied to the movement may be adapted to the 
strength of the patient. The same remark applies 
to the time devoted to the exercises. This will de- 
pend entirely upon the patient. I consider that 
the strongest recommendation of these exercises 
is their adaptability to “all sorts and conditions of 
men” and* women. 








Fig. 29. 
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I may remark that it is always advisable to com- 
mence with the stretching' exercises and end with 
the relaxing movements; also that when tired or 
nervous or excited, the relaxing exercises may he 
“taken alone.” As a imethod of training in ease, 
grace and repose, both physical and mental, these 
last named exercises are of the utmost value. 

The special application of these exercises to 
various disorders is mentioned in the chapters deal- 
ing with. each. 

EXERCISE NO. 1. 

, Stand erect, feet together, weight thrown for- 
ward. Now slowly raise the hands over the head, 
palms forward. Take full breath, and, holding 
same, stretch firmly upward, as though trying to 
reach the ceiling. (See Fig 26.) 

EXERCISE NO. 

’Stand erect, feet together, weight forward. Now 
take full breath, slowly extend the hands out at the 
sides and stretch, as though trying to push the 
hands further from each other. 

EXERCISE NO. 3. 

Stand with feet together. Now raise arms up- 
ward, clasp hands together, take breath and 
stretch firmly upward, swaying the body gently 
back and forth and from side to side. (See Fig. 27.) 

EXERCISE NO. 4. 

Stand erect, feet together, weight for\vard. Now 
slowly raise right arm) and stretch firmly upward 
toward the ceiling, inclining body slightly toward 




Fig. 32. 
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the left. Return to position. Raise left arm and 
stretch in the same manner. 

EXERCISE NO. 5. 

Stand with feet toigether, raise the hands 
straight above the head. Then gently bend the 
body forward until head and hands are pointing 
straight forward and a little downward. Now take 
full breath and stretch vigorously, as though trying 
to reach some object just beyond the reach. (See 
Fig. 28.) 

EXERCISE NO. 6. 

Stand erect, feet together, weight forward, arms 
extended at sides, palms upward. Now slowly pass 
hands downward and backward as far as possible, 
bringing themi close to the body, then up in front, 
over the head, back as far as possible, down, for- 
ward, up and so on, sweeping the arms around in 
a wide circle. (Fig. 29 shows arms moving down- 
ward.) 

EXERCISE NO. 7. 

Stand erect, feet together. Now, raise hands up- 
ward in front of the body until directly over the 
head, palms foi"ward. Then bend the body for- 
ward, without bending the knees, and sweep hands 
forward and downward toward the floor. (See 
Fig. 30.) 

EXERCISE NO. 8. 

Stand erect, armS' hanging at sides. Now gently 
turn the face over the right shoulder and allow the 
body to follow slowly, pivoting the entire body to 
the right as far as possible. Then slowly return to 




Fig- 33- 
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position, and, without pausing, turn the body, as 
on a pivot, around to the left, until the face is look- 
ing directly behind you. Do all this very slowly 
and gently, trying each time to reach farther and 
farther around. This is one of the most valuable 
exercises I know. Properly practised it brings into 
activity all the most important muscles of the body. 
(See Fig. 31.) 

EXERCISE NO. 9. 

Stand erect, feet together, weight forward, chest 
lifted, head back, arms hanging easily at the side. 
Now inhale through the nose, slowly and gently, 
at the same time raising the arms so that, when the 
lungs are fully inflated, the arms shall be at their 
greatest height. Then, without holding the breath, 
gently exhale, allowing the arms to sink, and tim- 
ing their miovement so that when the exhalation is 
complete, the arms shall be hanging easily at the 
sides. (Fig. 32 shows arms lifted and chest filled 
with inhaled air.) 

EXERCISE NO. 10. 

Stand erect, weight forward, hands at the sides 
of the waist, palms downward. Now, inhale very 
gently, and if muscular ease has been preserved 
you will note that the first perceptible movement 
is that the waist gently expands, separating the 
hands. When this is plainly felt, exhale at once 
and repeat. (See Fig, 33.) 

EXERCISE NO. 11. 

Stand erect, hands upon abdomen. Now slowly 
and gently incline body forward, at the same time 




Fig. 34. 




Fig- 35. 
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inhaling breath, and note that as yon bend forward 
the abdomen is distended by the inhaled air. Then, 
without holding breath, rise to the erect position, 
at the same time gently exhaling breath. (See 
Fig. 34-) 

EXERCISE NO. 12. 

Stand erect, hands upon abdomen. Take full 
breath andl hold the same to the sound of “K,” 
Now, still holding the breath, force the air into the 
upper part of the chest by contracting the abdomi- 
nal muscles. Then, after holding it there for a 
moment, force it down into the abdoiminal cavity. 
Repeat once or twice and then exhale. 

This exercise is one of the most valuable I know, 
both as a general tonic and for its special value in 
constipation. 

EXERCISE NO. 13. 

Stand erect, arms hanging at side, weig'ht for- 
ward. Now, allow head to fall forward upon the 
chest, then gently bend forward tow^ard the floor, 
head and hands hanging limply downward as far 
as possible, without bending the knees. (See 
Fig. 30.) 

EXERCISE NO. 14. 

Stand erect, feet slightly apart. Now, allow the 
arms to swing directly back and forth, gently. 
Gradually increase the movement by bending the 
knees as the arms go forward until they rise as high 
as the shoulders. The one point in this exercise 
is to make the swing as large and free as possible 
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with the least outlay of muscular exertion. (See 
35.) 

EXERCISE NO. 15. 

Stand easily, feet slightly apart, arms and head 
hanging limply. Now gently turn the body around 
as on a pivot, first to the right, then to the left, 
arms swinging loosely as they will. (See Fig. 36.) 

The exact manner of performing this movement 
is unimportant, so long as the muscular exertion 
is reduced to a minimum. In other words, it does 
not in the least matter how it is done, so that it is 
done most easily. 

BXBRCISB NO. 16. 


Same as the preceding, save that the weight is 
shifted from one foot to the other as the body is 
pivoted fromi side to^ side. (See Fig. 36.) 

EXERCISE NO. 17. 


Lie upon the back on Te floor. Relax all the 
muscles and take a few deep, gentle breaths. Now 
very gently raise the right leg*, pass it over the left, 
and SO', very slowly and gently, roll the body over 
on the left side, then allow the body to roll further 
over upon its front. (See Fig. 37.) After a few 
moments roll gently back to original position, 
using only just enough force to turn the body over, 
and pausing occasionally to- make sure that you are 
not making toO' much effort. 



Building Tissue e^nd Cstre of the 
Fecce. 


CHAPTER V. 

In a previous chapter it was explained that the 
conditions of perfect nutrition are proper food, full 
breathing and a certain amount of bodily activity 
It is needless to say that these conditions are sel- 
(lom met, and that, therefore, it is unusual to find 
:i person whose tissues are thoroughly well nour- 
ished. 

THE DIET IN SUB-NUTRITION. 

In the treatment of this condition the feeding is 
an important consideration. Errors in diet are, 
perhaps, among the most common causes of hu- 
man weakness and disease. The food should be 
plain, simple and not excessive in quantity. 

Matter taken as food may be divided into four 
classes — proteids, hydro-carbons (starches and su- 
gars), fats and salts. In order that the body may 
1)6 properly nourished, it must be provided with 
food containing all these elements. 

“Bread and milk, pork and beans, eggs on toast, 
spaghetti with cheese, chicken with rice, oatmeal 
with cream, meat and potatoes — these and many 
other homely food combinations keep their place 
in domestic favor because they consist of proteid 
and starchy foods in something like the right pro- 
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portion. Modern dietetic science would enable us 
to suggest many improvements in these dishes; 
but, while some of them are faulty, viewed from a 
strict scientific standpoint, they are by all means 
preferable to the elaborate and pretentious dishes 
of the prize cook, whose one talent is to make 
things taste good. The plain people of all coun- 
tries have learned from hard experience certain 
dietetic usages which their social superiors, pre- 
sumably wiser, would often do well to folloiw'.”'^' 

The principal proteid foods are meat, eggs, 
cream, milk, cheese, the legumes (peas, beans, len- 
tils, vetches) and all the nuts. Among the hydro- 
carbon or starchy foods those in common use are 
cereals and grains, potatoes and other vegetables; 
also the sugars. Chestnuts contain a large propor- 
tion of starch, together with the proteid, fatty and 
saline matters, and are thus a most valuable article 
of food. 

The fats are contained in both vegetable and 
animal foods. Meat, cream, milk and nuts are rich 
in fatty matters. Eggs and cheese also contain 
fats. 

The salts are contained in nearly all of the ar- 
ticles commonly used as food. It is a demonstrable 
fact, however, that these saline elements, when 
submitted to the usual process of cooking, are so 
chemically altered as to be unassimilable. It seems 
to have been proven that only raw foods contain 

*From '"Food Value of Meat,” by W R. C. I,atson, M. D. Price, 25c. 
Published by the Health-Culture Company. 
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the saline eleiBents in a state tO' he assimilated by 
the system. 

In selecting a. dietary the following require- 
ments should be considered. First, the quantity 
should not be. excessive, nor should there be too 
great variety. Second, there should be in the diet- 
ary a certain quantity of each of the four food ele- 
ments — proteid, starchy, fatty and saline matters. 
Third, the saline matters are found in an assimila- 
ble condition only in ra,w foods. 

Saline starvation is a very common condition. 
This does not imply lack of common salt, but of 
those important saline matters above referred to, 
which are found only in the raw foods. 

People whose, dietary is deficient in salts may ap- 
pear and may feel fairly well, but the pallor of lips, 
gums and ears, the emaciation or the obesity (doth 
are symptoms of faulty nutrition), the lack of en- 
ergy, the habitual sense of languor, the shortness 
of breath — some or all of these symptoms show 
that these patients are starving — starving for th^ 
indispensable saline matters which, have been sc 
altered oy the cooking of the food as to be unaiy- 
similable by the organism'. 

A point of primary importance, then, in the re- 
building of wasted tissues anywhere in the body is 
to arrange a dietary containing a large proportion 
of raw foods — fruits, nuts and fresh green vege^ 
tables which can be eaten raw. 

A good dietary for general application is the 
following: — 
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BREAKFAST. 

Menu No. i. 

Cereal, with stewed fruit or fruit juice. 
Fresh iruit. 

Bread. 

Menu No. 2, 

Cereal, with milk or creanii. 

Bread (and butter). 

Menu No. 3. 

Eggs. 

Baked Potatoes. 

Bread (and butter). 

DINNER. 

Menu No. i. 

Green peas. 

Boiled rice. 

Salad. 

Stewed fruit. 

Bread (and butter). 

Menu No. 2. 

String- beans. 

Baked potato. 

Salad. 

Fresh fruit. 

Bread (and butter). 

Menu No. 3. 

Bean soup. 

Cereal. 

Salad. 

Fruit (fresh or cooked). 

Bread (and butter). 
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Luncheon or supper similar to breakfast. 

The dietary should be arranged m accordance 
with the general principles herein laid down. It 
is important, however, not tO' allow the matter to 
become a cause of anxiety or constant attention. 
No diet will be properly assimilated when it is 
made a cause of worry. 

BREATHING AND NUTRITION. 

Another important factor in the treatment of 
wasted tissues is the breathing. In spite of a proper 
dietary the tissues will suffer unless they are fully 
supplied with oxygen. The best means of obtain- 
ing the necessary ox3^gen is free exercise out of 
doors. Where this is impracticable, however, the 
faithful practice of breathing exercises and lung 
gymnastics will be found most beneficial. Those 
desiring further information upon this matter ai*e 
referred to the chapters entitled “Mechanical Aids 
to Normal Breathing,” and to “Breathing and 
Beauty” in “Womanly Beauty of Form and 
Feature.” 

Roller massage is of the greatest possible value 
in rebuilding wasted tissue, and the methodical 
and intelligent use of the roller, supplemented by 
proper diet and deep breathing, will accomplish 
marvels in restoring vivid coloring and lost con- 
tours. 

There is no place in which this atrophy or wast- 
ing of the tissues is so noticeable and so unsightly 
as in the face. “The face is a mass of muscular 
fibres covered with the skin. The dissection of these 
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muscular fibres is difficult and unsatisfactory, for, 
instead of being separate, like muscles in other 
parts of the body, they are closely interwoven in 
all directions, sending fibres to the bony frame- 
work. Any separation of the muscles of the face is 
apt to be misleading. Into this mass of muscular 
tissues are inserted the nerves, which cause move- 



• 39- Fig. 40. 

Features uplifted iu emiling, P'eatur- s depicU d in grief and anger. 


ment.”'** These facial muscles are constantly actit e. 
producing what we call expression, and, when there 
is a wasting of the tissues for lack of proper nourish- 
ment, the same activity of the facial muscles forms 
lines and wrinkles. . 


■^Prom chapter entitled “The Influence of Thought upon 
Beauty,” by W. R C. LatP<in. M. D., in “Womanly Beautv of 
Form and Feature,” price $1.00; published by The Health-Culture 
Company. 
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Except as a result of long continued chronic dis- 
ease or of yielding to the influence of pernicious 
mental states — fear, anxiety, envy and so on — the 
face retains its fresh coloring and unbroken con- 
tours until a very advanced age. There are few 
women who could not, by proper attention to diet, 
exercise, breathing and roller massage, take many 
years off their faces. 
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Fig. 4t. 

Normal Face, 

Fig. 42. 

Smiling face. 

Fig. 13. 
Depression. 

The lines most frequently found on the face are 
the following: — 

I. Transverse lines across the forehead. These 


lines are produced through the habit of allowing 
anxious thought to dominate the mind. 




Fig. 44- KOIyl^BR MASSAGE FOR THE FACE, 
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There is a small roller made specially for facial 
massage, which, besides being perfectly adapted to 
that purpose, is a thing of beauty and an ornament 
to the dressing table, llie roller should be taken 
in the right hand and passed up and down across the 
wrinkles, beginning at the centre of the forehead 
and working around toward the right temple. Then 
change to left hand and apply to the left side of the 
forehead. Follow this by gentle manipulation with 
the fingers, using some good cold cream or ^‘skin 
food” and making the strokes upward toward the 
scalp. 

2. Less common but far more unsightly and re 
pellant are the vertical lines between the eyebrows. 
This is a line which usually signifies concentration 
of mental energies, lack of faith and of repose. It is 
also an inevitable result of long continued habitual 
yielding to sudden fits of anger. Occasionally it is 
the sign that the eyes are not normally focussed. 
For this condition use roller in either hand alter- 
nately, rolling horizontally across the wrinkles and 
working slowly upward toward the hair. Follow 
this by placing the finger tips of the first and second 
fingers of either hand directly upon the wrinkles, 
using the “skin food” and making the strokes up- 
ward toward the hair. 

3. Radiating lines (crow’s feet) at the corners of 
the eyes. These lines are caused by any emotion 
that produces lifting of the cheek. They are called 
laughter lines, but may also be the result of defective 
vision or of unrestrained grief. The most marked 
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cases I have ever observed have been in seafarini: 
men, whose life is a continuation of exposure anxi- 
ety and hard labor. 

In order to eradicate these lines careful and per- 
sistent treatment is necessary. Use the small ebonv 
roller, above described, passing it gently first up and 
down, then from side to side, and working from 
the cheek upward and forward toward the corner 
of the eye. Finger movements are very useful here. 
Use the tips of the first and second fingers, passing 
them with a circular motion along the course of each 
line from its termination on the cheek toward the 
corner of the eye. Wherever possible use the skin 
food in making these manipulations. 

For further particulars regarding the roller mas- 
spfve treatment for the face, those interested are 
referred to chapters on facial massage in “Woman- 
ly Beauty.” 



Developing Neck e^nd B\ist. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Next to the face the region which most often 
shows signs of tissue wasting is the neck. This is 
due partly to the fact that the usual carriage of the 
head upon the neck is such as to cause severe and 
continuous strain of the neck muscles. This undue 
exertion causes a wear'and tear upon the tissues of 
the neck which results in a wasting away, even al- 
though other areas of the body may be fairly well 
nourished. 

Another common cause of wasting of the tissues 
of the neck among women is the harmful fashion of 
tight, high neckwear. It must not be forgotten 
that the body, which seems to a superficial observer 
so solid, is really a soft, yielding mass of constantly 
changing cells. Even a slight pressure upon any 
part of the body, if continuous, causes a yielding 
or shrinkage of that part. For instance, one of the 
most important causes of faulty carriage of the body 
is the pressure of clothing upon the back of the 
neck and the shoulders. 

RE-ULT OP ‘-TAILOR MADE” STYLE. 

The present style of dressing the neck with high, 
tight, unyielding bands o-f crinoline or other similar 
abominations is not only destructive tO' all womanly 
ease and delicacy of movement, but through the con- 
tinuous and unyielding pressure causes a shrinkage 
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of the tissues, which will often in a few months de- 
stroy the most charming contours. I have seen 
necks displayed by a decollete gown upon which 1 
could have traced with a blue pencil a sketch of the 
neckwear habitually worn. These high, tight neck 
corsets cannot be too strongly condemned. The) 
absolutely ruin that elastic, responsive sway of neck 
and head which is, perhaps, the most charming and 
feminine of all womanly gestures, and which, when 
prevented, stiffens every motion of the body. Thev 
obstruct circulation and produce pale cheeks and 
red noses. They cause a wasting of the tissues and 
a loss of the beautiful contours of the neck and 
throat which are so distinctive and womanly a 
charm. With that ingenuity in dress which she ha 
accumulated through many generations it is to be 
hoped that woman will in time realize the loss of 
personal charm and feminine distinction which re- 
sults from this and other incidentals of '^tailor made” 
origin, and return to more characteristic and hy- 
gienic costume. 

TREATMENT. 

As to the treatment of the wasted neck much may 
be done to restore the original form when this has 
been lost through illness, improper carriage or un- 
hygienic dressing. The same care as to diet, exer- 
cise, bathing, &c., recommended in the chapter de- 
voted to the treatment of the face will be found nec- 
essary in the treatment of the neck. These precau- 
tions are especially important where the wasting is 
the result of long standing ill health, or where, per- 




Fig 46. MUSCI^FS OF THE NECK AND FACE. 

Pressure or the tight neck dressing upon the muscles of the neck, 
cause a wasting and loss of contour in this region. 
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haps, the body, as a whole, has not for some time 
been properly nourished. Deformities and wasting 
of the neck due to pressure are far more readily cor- 
rected by treatment, as in these cases the atrophy is 
local and not due tO' constitutional causes. 

As to directions for roller massage, I can do no 
better than quote from 'Womanly Beauty”: — 

“Because of one of fashion’s stamps, a round, per- 
fect neck is the exception and not the rule. Begin 
to restore the beauty of the neck by insisting upon 
a more soft neck dressing. Wear the throat of 
your gowns open when indoors; give the neck a 
chance to improve. Then give it thorough treat- 
ment every night — and always give the neck the 
benefit of the same attention as the face — and at 
the same time. Begin this improvement of the 
neck by washing well with plenty of soap and warm 
water. Rinse in cold water, dry on soft towel and 
roll lightly, but evenly, around the neck with the 
facial roller — the right side with the left hand, and 
vice versa — for ten minutes. The exercise of drop- 
ping the head slowly forward, as far as it will go, 
then back as far as it will go, then allowing it to roll 
around limp, first to the ngfht and then to the left, 
is a great help in developing the neck that seems 
to have suffered from imprisonment. Then, as a 
last course, bathe again in warm water and rub in 
a good skin food, as an external nourishment to the 
starved tissues. This treatment, persisted in for a 
month, will prove its benefits, thouirh a longer time 
may be necessary to restore bad cases.” 
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The exercise referred to of dropping and rolling 
the head will be, if perseveringly practised, an im- 
portant factor in the restoration of the neck. As 
regards exercise, the following will be found valu- 
able: — Throw the head back so that the face is 
turned directly lo\vard the ceiling; then turn the 
head slowly around toward the right as far as possi- 
ble; then slowly turn toward the left, still keeping 
the face turned upward. This exercise should al- 
w^ays be followed by the relaxing and rolling of the 
head as described above. 



isho.^^ing line ot Neck Compressed Dotted lines show 

^orma. Neck by high, tight the degree to which 

dressing. the neck is de- 

formed by fashion- 
able neck dressing. 

As regards the best means of developing the bust 
i quote again from ‘'Womanly Beauty of Form and 
Featiure’' 

“If w^e consider the subject of physical beauty in 
woman, that of curve or contour of form is, per- 
kaps, the most distinctive feature. Since Aryan 
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dvilization much importance has been attached to 
this peculiarity of sex feature. 

'‘Wherever we find much outdoor living there we 
find little need of more bust development in 
women. The peasant who labors in the fields, born 
and reared with no idea of any ultimate portion in 
life but that of motherhood, is generously en- 
dowed in this respect, while her sister — woman of 
ease, spending her growing years in school rooms 
and fashionable society, is often lacking in this 
most perfect sign of perfect womanhood. Health 
of the body, generally, is the best groundwork for 
development of this part of the physique. The 
prime cause of non-development in the early years 
of maturity is some derangement of function. The 
nerves controlling ,the mammary glands claim the 
same centre as those of the pelvic organs. Weak- 
ness of nerves or muscle in one is indicative of the 
same in the other. The strength or health of the 
pelvic organs during the years of approaching 
womanhood give their sign in good development 
of bust. Another cause for this seeming economy 
of nature is a habit some mothers of girls have of 
making their clothing tight over the bust. Some 
do this through carelessness or indifference, but 
many do so to conceal a too pronounced figure 
while a girl is still in short dresses. Could they but 
know the harm this does, not in arresting develop- 
ment alone, but in its pressure upon the very sen- 
sitive nen^es so potent in woman’s health, there 
.would be_a great change in the dressing of many. 




Fig. 5». RO];i,FR MASSAGE FOR BUST. 
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There should be absolute freedom in a growing 
girl’s dress, and especially through the chest, bust 
and lower lungs, to insure a good normal figure and 
promote healthful womanhood. 

“To those who would remedy this lack of propor- 
tion we will oft’cr the best system ever found. ! he 
day of secrecy regarding remedies is on the wane 
Common sense demands the why and wherefore 
of any claim of restorative power. The woman 
who as a result of nursing her child, or from im- 
proper care and neglect, would develop this qual- 
ity known as bust measure, may do so by following 
these suggestions for at least three months: — 

‘‘Be sure that the digestive organs are in gotal 
working order — that the bowels move every day. 
Do not try to secure this by taking drugs, but by 
a proper regulation of your diet and the use of 
massage. Then take this exercise, which moves 
the entire body above the hips: — Every morning 
upon rising raise the arms slowly above the head 
until the fingers touch. Drop them as slowly. Re- 
peat this twenty times. Stand at an open window 
and take twenty long breaths. Raise the chesi 
and always keep a proper poise of body, whether 
sitting or standing. 

“At night before retiring bathe the breasts Hglitb 
with cold water, dry carefully with a soft toweh 
and over a loose sack or undervest roll with Dr 
Forest’s bust developer from underneath upwarrE 
and from the side forward, always toward the cen- 
tre, throwing the chest well out while doing this; 
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do not do it carelessly or indifferently, but ke^p 
your mind on it and feel that your are accomplish- 
ing your desire. When the breasts have become 
warm and in a glow, bathe in warm water and rub 
in thoroughly the Health Culture Skin Food, which 
is absolutely pure, containing no animal fats, and 
the best bust food made. This will be absorbed and 
feed the tissues. In the morning on rising repeat 
the rolling treatment, but omit the warm bathing 
and the skin food. Do this faithfully and care- 
fully and improvement will show itself in a week 
or ten days. The Dr. Forest bust developer used 
regularly and systematically is the greatest assist- 
ant obtainable in this work. Its action arouses the 
blood vessels which are dormant, and stimulates 
circulation, and where blood abounds life will 
abound. The warm pulsating currents of blood will 
feed and fill the tissues, and plump contour is the 
result. Then discard tight undergarments, do not 
wear the tight fitting undervests, do not wear pads 
that heat and press down the breasts, insist upon 
a loose lining in gowns over the bust, and abandon 
the senseless thing called a ^'corset cover,” which 
has ruined more forms of women than any other 
article of dress and has done no good. These di- 
rections, intelligently understood and applied, 
will surely result in development and increase of the 
bust measurement. 

“In some cases other parts of the body may be 
well developed, but the breasts thin. This treat- 
ment, which is physiological and hygienic, will 
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overcome this, by attractng the nutritiofR where it 
is needed and so restore and build up these parts. 
Remember, this is not something to be 'taken,’ 
which never succeeds, but something to be done, 
and in doing it disappointment will not follow/' 

To these sensible remarks I have only to add that 
in nearly every case where the action of the bowels 
is not satisfactory the use of the roller over the stom- 
ach and the free drinking of water will be found a 
specific. Pure cold water, two quarts daily, is the 
best “cathartic” I know, and the only one I ever 
prescribe. 
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Another highly valuable device for the treatment 
of this condition is the massage vibrator before 
referred to. This may , be used in variety of 
ways. 

For reaching the- back and sides of the neck the 
massage vibrator is most convenient and effective. 
Lean forward, inclining The head. Take the han- 
dles of the massage vibrator, one .in each hand. 
Pass the chain, either single or double, over the 
head, resting against the nape of the neck. Then, 
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by, passing the hands back and forth the neck may 
be massaged even better than with a roller. (See 
Fig. 53.) To massage the entire circumference of 
the neck pass the chain, single, entirely around the 
neck. (See Fig. 54.) 

The massao'c vibrator may also’ be ;used on the 



front of the neck, doubledi, or on the side of the 
neck, doubled. (See Fig. 55.) 

The vibrator is also, very useful in developing 
the muscular and glandular tissues of the chest. 
For this purpose it may be used either single or 
double, as shown in figs. 56, 57 and 58. 


OBESITY 


CHAPTER VII. 

Every disease may, in the strictest sense, be said 
to be a general disease. The treatment of any dis- 
order to be effective — to be truly curative — must 
be constitutional. So with obesity. 

In general, obesity may be said to be the result of 
the formation of an excess of low grade tissue, 
which, owing to insufficiency of the eliminating 
functions, is not removed. The formation of this 
tissue seems to be due to (a) the taking of food be- 
yond the power of the digesti\"e juices to convert 
into tissue building material, the low grade tissue 
thus formed being deposited as adipose; or (b) 
the same condition as the result of too' frequent 
eating; or (c) the taking of an undue amount of 
fluids with food, in which case the digestive fluids, 
weakened by dilution, are unable to convert the 
food mass; or (d) general constitutional inactivity 
(indolence), the result of which is insufficient elimi- 
nation, retained matter being deposited in the tis- 
sues as adipose. 

This may be taken as a very brief and ‘"unscien- 
tific,” but, it is hoped, plain, statement of the causes 
of obesity. Now, as to treatment. 

TREATMENT OF OBESITY. 

This naturally falls under two heads, general or 
constitutional, and local. The general treatment 
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should involve, in the first place, such change in 
the habits of the patient as would eliminate the 
causes producing the disease. Secondly, methods 
to increase the activity of the depurating organs 
so that the deposits of adipose tissue already in the 
tissues should be removed. 

The essential point as to diet is to arrange a 
menu of plain, simple food sufficient to sustain the 
body without causing such an amount of waste that 
the depurating organs are unable to remove it. If 
three meals are taken daily at least two of them 
should be very light. The following dietary is the 
result of many years of practical experience in deal- 
ing with cases of this class, and will be found suffi- 
cient to nourish the body without overloading it. 

For breakfast, fruit alone, or fruit and bread, or 
cereal with milk and bread and butter, or cereal 
with fruit juice and bread and butter. 

For dinner, peas, beans or lentils, served in any 
way desired'; salad of plain green leaves, such as 
lettuce, chiccory, celery, cress, parsley, &c., with 
tomatoes if desired; fresh fruits; bread and butter. 

Supper or luncheon, similar to breakfast. 

Animal foods, meat, cheese, eggs, &c., should 
be taken sparingly if at all. Spices and condiments 
should be avoided. A small amount of butter, salt 
or sugar will do harm. 

It may be advisable in some cases to omit one of 
the light meals. This will depend upon individual 
circumstances and preference. 

With meals no fluid should be taken. Neither 




Fig. 59. Fig6o 


Profile of Male Figure. 


Profile of Female Figure. 


Tin* M ^ ^ Adipose Deposit in Different Figures 

f ^ Figures Sbow the puthnes of Normally Developed Figure. 
While the Outer Dines Show the Disposition of the Fatty Tissues * 
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should the patient drink anything whatever during 
the hour preceding nor the two hours following 
the meal. At other times, on rising, on retiring, and 
between the meals he should drink freely of pure, 
cold water. 

Still more important in the treatment of obesity 
are the excretions. The one condition invariably 
present in obesity in insufficient elimination. In 
general, the free water drinking will ensure proper 
action of the bowels and kidneys. The conldi- 
tion of the bowels is sometimes such that enemata 
(injections) are necessary. These are frequently 
indicated, even although there is a daily passage. 
For a full discussion of this feature of the treat- 
ment of obesity the reader is referred to Dr. 
Wright’s manual, “The New Internal Bath.’’ 

The action of the skin should be assured by daily 
baths in tepid or warm water, followed by a rapid 
sponging with cold water and vigorous friction. 
One of the most important measures in dealing 
with obesity is the Turkish or sweat bath. The 
regular Turkish bath, followed by a vigorous 
shampoo, is advisable where possible. Otherwise 
the cabinet bath may be used. The advantage of 
the cabinet bath is that the head of the bather is 
outside of the box, and that he is not therefore 
compelled) to inhale the hot and impure air. Air 
baths are also* beneficial. 

Exercise is indispensable. Breathing exercises 
and vigorous “free” exercise out of doors are best. 

So much for the general treatment. But obesity 
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is a disorder in which local treatment is particularly 
effective. In no condition is roller massage more 
beneficial than in obesit}^ particularly in those cases 
where the deposit of adipose tis::ue seems to have 
become concentrated in some particular region. 

The deposit of fatty tissue is always made at the 
points of least activity. The abdomen, the back, 
the thighs or the bitttocks are frequently found to 
be well covered wdth adipose tissue while the rest of 
the body is practically normal. These cases are 
specially adapted to treatment by massage. And 
the massage roller, by reason of its convenience, 
its economy of time and its effectiveness, is here 
particularly valuable. 

CHEEKS AND DOUBLE CHIN. 

Adipose tissue deposited in this region is particu- 
larly unsightly, imparting an expression of gross- 
ness and alimentativeness often quite foreign to the 
person. 

In the treatment of this condition the facial mas- 
sage roller should be applied. The movement should 
be up and down along the cheeks and side of the 
face, down along the jaw, horizontally on the s'des 
of the neck, and back and forth under the chin. 
Ten minutes’ vigorous rolling two or three times 
a day will often in a fortnight produce a remarkable 
change in the contours of this region. 

CHEST AND BUST. 

Frequently the deposit of adipose is excessive 
in this region. Roller massage should be applied, 
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rolling up and down and from side to side over 
each mammarv gland. Be careful, however, not to 



63. Fig. 64. 

Normal Figjure, Same Figure Compressed by Corsets. 

Outline of Female Figure Showing Gradual Degeneration and Doss of 
• Symmetry, Owing to Deposit of Fatty Tissues. 

use too. much force, as the tisues here are very-easily 
bruised. 
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BA.CK OF THE NEClv. 

One of the most unsightly exhibitions of undue 
adipose deposit I have never heard mentioned, al- 
though it is very common. This consists of the 
formation of a pad of fatty matter over the vertebra 



Same Showing Further Deposit of Advanced State of Obesity Marked 
Adipose, also the Fatty Preturber- Fatty Pretuberence (a) over Ver- 

ance (a) over Vertebia Promenens. tebra Prominens. Together with 

Stony (Eoss of Tone) of the struc- 
tures. 

A, A., Shows Fatty Protuberance Over the Vertebra Prominens or Seventh 
Cervical Vtrtebra. 
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prominens, or seventh cervical vertebra (see Figs. 
65 and 66.) 

There is no region of the body, not even the ab- 
domen, where the deposit of adipose is so notice- 
able or so unsightly as here. To see a woman, iu 
perbly gowned en decollete, showing otherwise per 
haps no prominent indication of obesity, but dis- 
figured by an ugly hump just above the upper bor- 
der of the back of her gown — such a sight is, to say 
the least, not prepossesing. Happily for the pos- 
sessor of this deformity, it is readily removed b} 
proper treatment. 

Dieting or similar methods of reducing the flesh 
have little effect upon this disflgurement, which is 
usually the last evidence of obesity to disappear 
under the constitutional treatment of diet, baths, 
exercise, etc. 

It is, however, readily removed by roller massage 
For this purpose it is necessary to have a long rod 
roller. Grasp the roller in both hands, pass it over 
and behind the head, drawing it down along the 
back as far as possible. Then roll vigorously up and 
down over an area of four or five inches. This ex- 
actly covers the region referred tO'. (See Fig. 68.) 

Another method of reaching the same spot with 
this invaluable implement is the following: — Take 
the roller by grasping one of the handles with the 
right hand, left hand free. Then pass the roller 
back over the head and allow it to hang downward 
'^ver the area referred to. Now pass the left hand 
downward behind the back, and catch. the other 
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handle of the roller (see Fig. 69). Then roll as far 
as possible from side to side over the vertebra 
prominens. Ten minutes two or three times a day 
spent in this way, without any other treatment 
whatever, will usually be quite sufficient to remove 
this unsightly protuberance in a few weeks. 

THE MASSAGE VIBRATOR IN OBESITY. 

In the treatment of obesity the massage vibrator 
will also be found of greatest value. In connection 
with the massage roller it is most useful in treating 
the double chin, the puffy neck or the undue devel- 
opment of the bust SO frequently found in obesity. 
It is also especially useful in reducing the un sight y 
fatty protuberance over the vertebra prominens, 
referred to above. The back, abdomen and sides 
may also be treated, as indicated in Figs. 70, 71, 
72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77 and 78. 

Adipose tissue is generally deposited in those 
portions of the body which get the least exerci-.e. 
Frequently people are found whose limbs are not 
far from normal, but whose abdomen, back and hips 
are disfigured by heavy layers of fatty tissue. 

In all cases of this class the general treatment of 
diet, baths, exercise and free water drinking be- 
tween the meals for the purpose of increasing elim- 
ination wdll be found most valuable. Simple food, 
not excessive in quantity, little or no fluid with 
meals, daily baths and daily, or at least fre- 
quent, sweat baths, abundant exercise, preferably 
out of door games, walking or running with deep 
breathing — all these are indicated, and all will 
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hasten a cure. The most rapid, and if properly ap- 
plied, most satisfactory, method of reducing obesity 
over the abdomen, hips and back is by the use of 
the massage roller. For this purpose the long 
double handled roller is best. For the abdomen 
the best method of procedure is as follows: — 

Stand erect, take the roller in both hands and 
pass it rapidly up and down over the abdomen, 
making the heavier strokes upward. Ten or fifteen 
minutes of vigorous work two, three or four times 
a day will frequently make a noticeable difference 
in this region within a month, -and often without 
any change in the habits as regards diet and exer- 
cise. 

The prominent abdomen should also be rolled 
from side to side. (See Figs. 86 and 87). Take 
roller in both hands and press it firmly across and 
up and down over the abdominal region. As a relief 
to the rolling it might be well to stop occasion- 
ally, and, while the arms are resting, take a few 
exercises calling into activity the muscles of the 
abdominal. For this purpose exercises Nos. 1,3, 
4 j 5? S 9 and 13 (see Chap. IV.) are especially 
adapted, although any free muscular work or exer- 
cise will be found beneficial. 

A well-known writer upon the use of the mas- 
sage roller has said: — 

“In case there is a pendulous and protruding ab- 
domen it sometimes comes from a weakening of the 
muscles on the sides, allowing it to droop; for this 
the treatment should be given up and down on each 
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side of the abdomen with a smaller roller, which 
will tend to strengthen and increase the elasticity 
of these muscles, and so draw back and hold it in 
place. The rolling should be applied morning and 
evening over the underclothing and as much as one 
hiinfi>'^fl times over each part. 



Fig- 79 - ^ig* 8o. Fig, 8i Fig. b2. 

Fig. 79, Prcfilf < i.iiliue of Normal Figure. 

Fig 82, Profile Ou nine* of A.bnorraal Figure. 

Figs. 81, 82, 83. 84, Outlines of Abnormal Figures Showing Gradual De 
generation, Owing to Deposit of Adipose Tissue. 

“The roller treatment can be given more effectu- 
ally over the hips and thighs than elsewhere, but all 
parts of the body will be benefited by the reduc- 
tion of these parts and become more solid and firm. 



Fig, 83. Fig. 84. Fig s:). 


Fig. 85 is simply a sketch to illustrate the effect of clothing in con- 
cealing the deformity resulting from excessive deposit of fatty matter. 
This degree of obesity shown by figures 84 and 85. in not by any means 
rare. 


and the work can be done more rapidly. The small- 
er size rollers may be used effectively, and ladies 
sometimes find these the most desirable. Many use 
two of the small rollers to advantage, using one in 
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each hand on the sides or over the limbs at the 
same time. 

“The" efficacy of this treatmeni has been thor- 
oughly tested and there are many who bear evi- 
dence in their appearance and by their words as to 
the success of the method.’' 

For the rapid reduction of accumulation of fat 
over the abdomen, the vigorous and systematic 
use of the long rod massage roller is undoubtedly 
the most effectivi: reatment. 

The upper part a [ the thigh, the hips and the but- 
tocks are, particularly in people of sedentary habits, 
prone to unsightly enlargement in obesity. Here 
also, the long rod double handled massage roller is 
of greatest value. 

Take the roller in both hands and pass vigorously 
up and down along the front and side of the thigh 
(see Fig. 88). For the posterior part of the thigh 
and for the back and sides of the hips, grasp the 
long rod roller with the right hand and pass it be- 
hind the body over the right hip. Now reach back 
with the left hand, taking the other handle and 
roll vigorously up and down upon the back and 
side of the right hip and buttock. Reverse for the 
left side (see Fig. 89.) 

For reducing large thighs the massage vibrator 
is also of great value. It may be used in any of 
the ways shown in Figs. 93 and 94, according to 
the requirements of the case. 

Reduction here may also be hastened by certain 
exercises, which will tend to increase the amount 




Fig. 96. 


Fig. 97. 


Fig, 98, 
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of tissue broken down and excreted. The exercises 
mentioned in the paragraph dealing with abdominal 
reduction are all applicable to the reduction of the 
hips, thighs and buttocks, also breathing exer* 
cises, walking and other active out-of-door exer- 
cise. 

The back above the waist is frequently the situa- 
tion of undue enlargement due to fatty deposit. The 
long roller is especially applicable here. Grasp as 
for the hip rolling and roll up and under the shoul- 
deer blades and around to the sides under the arm 
(See Fig. 107). 

The shoulders are often so overlaid with fat as 
to give an impression of grossness and clumsiness 
to the whole figure and to obscure that delicacy of 
outline which is so highly valued. This region 
can be effectivelv massaged by holding the long 
roller as shown in Fig. 69. Also the massage 
vibrator will be found useful. Apply as indicated 
in Figs 90, 91 and 92. 

On the limbs, arms and any parts of the body 
where there is an excess of flesh the roller treatment 
can be used to good advantage for the reduction 
of adipose tissue. Here also the massage vibrator 
may be used as shown in Figs. 96, 97 and 98. 



INDIGESTION. 

CdLUses and Cvire. 

CHAPTER 

Indigestion, using that term in its broadest sense, 
is the most widespread of all diseases. In fact, it is 
either a direct cause or a complication of all other 
diseases. 

In a recent valuable book entitled “Diet in Re- 
lation to Age and Activity,” by Sir Henry Thomp^ 
son, Bart., the author, has the following to say 
about indigestion. 

There is a very counm'on terai, familiar by daily use, c?on- 
veying unmastakaibly to evetry one painful impressions re- 
garding those who manifest the discomforts indicated by 
It — mean the term “^indigestion.” 

In children an attack of indigestion mostly terminates 
rapidly by ejection of the offending matter. But the indi- 
gestion of the adult is less acutely felt and is less readily 
disposed of. Uneasiness and incapacity for action, persist- 
ing for some time after an ordinary meal, indicate that the 
stomach is acting imperfectly on the materials which have 
been put into it. 

These signs manifest them'selves frequently, and, if na- 
ture’s hints that the food is inappropriate are not taken, 
they become more serious. Temponiry relief is obtained 
by medicine, but if tJie unfortunate individual continues to 
blame his stomach, and not the dietary he selects, the 
chances are that his trouibles will continue or appear in 
some other form. 

At length, if unenlightened on the su/bject, he becomes 
“a martyr to indigestion,” and i-esigns himself to the un- 
happy fate, as he terms it, of “the confirmed dyspeptic.” 

Such a victim may perhaps be surprised to leam fbiat 
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cjtje out of ten persons so affected are probaMy not the 
subjects of aiiy comipLaint whatever, and that the stomach, 
at any rate, is by no means necessarily faulty in its action- 
in short, that what is popularly termed “indigestion” is 
rarely a disease in any sense of the word, but merely the 
natural result of errors in diet 

Then it is also to be rememibered that stomachs which 
vary greatly in their capacity and power to digest may all, 
]ievertlieles3, be equally healthy and competent to exercise 
every necessary function. In like manner we know that 
hiuman brains which are equally sound and healtliy often 
differ vastly in power and in activity. 

Tims a stomach which would be slandered by a charge of 
incompetence to perform easily all that it is in duty bouhd 
to accomplish may be completely incapable of digesting a 
small excess beyond that natural limit. Hence, with such 
an organ indigestion is ineviitable when this limit is only* 
slightly exceeded. 

A delicate stomach which can just do needful work for the 
system, and no more, by necessity performs the function 
of a careful door porte’r at the entrance of the system, and 
like a jealous guardian inspects with discernment all who 
aspire to enter the interior, rejecting the unfit and the un- 
bidden and all the common herd. 

True indigestion, as a manifestation of a diseased stomach, 
is comparatively quite rare, and I have not one "word to 
say of it hero, w^hieh would not be the fitting place if I had. 

^ Not one 'per'son in a hundred who complains of indiges- 
tion has any morbid affection of the organs engaged in 
assimilating his food, unless a temporary one, occasioned by 
overindulgence. 

As commonly employed, the word ‘indigestion” denotes 
not a disease, but an admontWon. It is the language of the 
stomach, and is mostly an unknown tongue to those who 
are addressed. 

Of the thousands who suffer from indigestion in 
its varied forms, few realize that their disorder 
bears the same relation toi their diet that intoxi- 
cation bears to dram drinking — ^that a fast, or a 
succession of fasts, followed by diet of plain, simple 
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food taken at long inten^als, and supplemented by 
free water drinking, moderate exercise and care of 
the excretions constitute a plan of treatment by 
which seven out of ten of such cases could be con- 
ducted ta full recovery. If this simple fact were 
once understood and applied:, indigestion, now one 
of the most common and most distressing of dis- 
orders, would soon be practically unknown. 

There is in many quarters a notion to the effect 
that it is a good plan to eat frequently '‘just a 
snack to stay the stomach,” to keep up the 
strength, etc. They “tempt the appetite’’ by sav- 
ory offerings of gruel, bouillon, jellies, chocolate 
and other concoctions. No idea could be more 
fallacious than this one of “tempting the appetite.” 
There is no doubt that many and many a death has 
been produced through the additional strain upon 
the vital forces occasioned by eating the savory, 
l>ut deadly, offerings of loving friends and rela- 
tives. To' the healthy man or woman overfeeding 
is dangerous; tO' the invalid or the delicate person 
it is deadly. 

Few even among medical men realize the simple 
physiological fact that during the acute stages of 
disease the secretion of the digestive juices stops 
— that food taken at such a time cannot be di- 
gested' — that it must inevitably putrefy within the 
stomach and intestines, forming poisons which are 
absorbed into the system until every organ, tissue 
and function is deranged. 

It should be plainly understood that the weak-- 
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ling, the delicate person, can digest very little; and 
that the acutely sick person can digest nothing at 
all — tha,t in any event the patient must live on his 
reserve of vital force aii'd that food given at such a 
time is poison. There is no doubt but that under 
the old fashioned system of treating acute diseases 
the majority of deaths were due directly to the 
forced feeding and drugging, and not to the dis- 
order. 

The Hospital quotes the following also from Sir 
Henry Tho mp son : — 

“Wliat is called ‘indi,g-estion’ as a rute does not depend 
nnon any fault of the digestive apparatus, but solely upon 
its being called upon to accomplish work which is beyond 
its powers; soi that the remedy is not to he found in the gas- 
iric juices of the pig or in tJie ingestion of ' the various 
chomically prepared messes advertised as being digestihle 
or as being demands made upon the stomach to its capacity 
for fulfilling tlieim. He (Sir Henry) would leave the pep- 
sin and the messes to be applied, if at all^ by skilled physi- 
cians in cases of illness which may possibly require them, 
and lays down, as of practically universal application, the 
j)riiieipile that the elderly person neither requires nor can 
digest as much food as the young person, and that this 
principle should govern the arrangement of his life. 

‘•Idle total amount of his foiod should 4>e steadily dimin- 
ished as age advances, and this total amount should 
i>e divided among a larger number of meals than were 
sufficient for his w^ants in former days. In other words, 
not only slmuld the entfire daily demand upon the digestion 
he diminished, but the demand made at any one time should 
be diminished also. 

“It is comiuronly. asserted, and is by many believed, that 
the averasre duration of human life has been increased by 
uentiistry, but Sir Henry inclines to the opinion that the 
loss or failure of teeth is one of nature’s kindly warnings 
that the use of them, and by implication the use of foods 
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which require their active exercise, should be diminished 
ill eoiTesponding proportion. 

“The primeiple whiich he applies to food he applies also 
to all forms of alcohol, and his contemptuous rejection of 
the idea that ‘wine Js the milk of old age’ reminds us of 
Sir James Paget’s frequent saying that this or that was 
as ‘false as a proverh.’ ” 

As Sir Henry is himself in the seventies and a re- 
markable exaanple of a healthy, vigorous and use- 
ful old age, these words have a peculiar interest 
and authority. Almost without exception the 
health reformers have died early, probably because 
most of them have been extremists, and extrem- 
ismi is always fatal both to- physical and to mental 
health. Sir Henry Thompson, however, although 
a lifelong student of food and diet in their relation 
to health and disease, is absolutely free from bias 
or prejudice, and in his hearty old age is, in the 
words of a well known novelist, ‘hhe example of 
his own sermon.” 

Under normal conditions matter taken as food 
is converted during its passage through the digestr 
into substance suitable for the repair of the 
ive tube (see sketch shown in Figure lOo), 
body tissues. The process of conversion is called 
digestion, and any irregularity in its performance 
is known as indigestion. These irregularities in the 
digestive process are often so complex and obscure 
as not to be understood, but in a general way all 
cases of indigestion may be arranged into two 
classes, stomach indigestion (often called atonicdys- 
pepsia) and intestinal indigestion. It is probable 
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that every well marked case of indigestion involves 
irregiilariity of the functions of both stomach and 
intestine. The distinction between stomach and in- 
testinal indigestion is made in accordance with the 
prominent symptoms. 

CAUSES OP INDIGESTION. 

The causes of indigestion are many. First in im- 
portance is incorrect diet — food excessive in quan- 
tity or variety or improper in kind — usually all 
three. This is usually complicated by insufficient 
exercise, poisoned air, overwork, worry or other un- 
hygienic conditions. 

OVEREATING. 

Overeating is ail but universal. The sedentary 
worker suffers more from this than the laboring 
man; because in the case of the laborer, the phys- 
ical activity itself creates not only the demand for 
food, but the power to convert that food into tissue. 
The sedentary man has an equal need of nourish- 
ment, but because of inactivity, is not able to con- 
vert his food into assimilable materials. The diges- 
tive fluids are poured out in proportion, not to the 
amount of food taken, but in proportion to the 
needs of the body, as determined by its physical 
activities. 

Now, when the sedentary worker takes, as he 
often does, four or five time as much food as he 
needs, the digestive fluids are unable to convert so 
large a quantity. The food, therefore, in its passage 
onward through the digestive tube, instead of being 
digested, decomposes and forms a putrifying, noi- 
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some mass. This mass of fermentinig food, un- 
speakably foul and noxious, frequently contains 
poisons which, absorbed into the system, cause 
symptoms which vary all the way from simple head- 
ache or dizziness to sudden death from “apoplexy” 
or “heart failure.” Food excessive in quantity or 
variety, or both, is the most frequent cause of in- 
digestion. 

EATING WHEN FATIGUED. 

Digestion is work — v.wk requiring a consider- 
able outlay of energy. . When the body is fatigued 
food cannot be digested. If food be taken at such 
a time it simply putrefies within the alimentary 
tube, involving all the discomforts and dangers of 
self poisoning (auto-intoxication). 

The secretions of the body are quickly affected by 
mental conditions. Just as certain definite mental 
states will cause the saliva to flow, or as the thought 
of food to a hungry man will occasion an outpour- 
ing of the gastric juice, so will worry, grief or ex- 
citement cause a stoppage in the flow of the diges- 
tive fluids. Indigestion is, of course, the result. 

THE SYMPTOMS OF INDIGESTION. 

The symptoms of indigestion are numerous and 
varied. Where the difflculty is mainly in the stom- 
ach (that is, gastric indigestion), the more common 
symptoms are uneasiness, tenderness or pain in the 
region of the stomach,-.gnrging, nausea, vomiting, 
sour eructations, flatulence, sore threat, white and 
coated tongue, sore month (“canker”), sour or 
bad taste in the mouth, headache (migraine, hemi- 
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crania), dizziness, faintness, blurred vision, consti- 
pation, diarrhoea, nervousness, nervous twitchings, 
palpitation of the heart, ringing in the ears, cold- 
ness of the hands and feet, flushing or paling of the 
face, drowsiness after meals, intense thirst after 
meals, continual sense of hunger, insomnia, loss of 
appetite, pain between the shoulders, soreness and 
stiffness of the muscles. 

In addition to these symptoms, and still more 
grave, are the indications of the absorption into the 
system of the animal or “cadaveric” alkaloids, 
known as ptomaines, leucomaines, &c., formed in 
the alimentary canal during the process of putre- 
faction. Among the graver symptoms of this “auto- 
intoxication” or self poisoning are attacks of mus- 
cular rigidity, resembling catalepsy, sudden and 
deadly faintness, syncope and collapse. Indeed, 
death often results from the toxic action of these 
absorbed poisons. Most of the deaths attributed to 
“apoplexy” and “heart failure” are in reality due to 
nuto-intoxication from the poisons formed by a 
putrefying mass in the stomach or intestines. 

This is a long list, and, of course, we seldom or 
never find all the symptoms here mentioned in any 
one case. It is not unusual, however, for a patient 
to suffer from a majority of the symptoms enumer- 
ated. This is well shown by the following letter 
sent to me by a subscriber of Health-Culture, to 
be answered in the Correspondents' Column: — 

W. R- G, LATSON, M. D., 

Dear Sir: — ^As a reader of your valuable journal, 
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I beg to present my case for consideration. I have 
been in poor health for about eight years, and have 
been treated by many doctors and taken an im- 
mense amount of medicine, in spite of which I have 
grown worse and worse, until now my condition is 
almost intolerable. 

I am in almost continual pain. The parts which 
<uffer most are my head, heart and stomach. My 
head has in it a continual ringing, roaring, singing, 
\c., of about the same intensity. This is not a 
“ringing in the ears,’' but seems in the head itself. 

[y head feels very large, full, heavy and congested. 
On stooping over it feels as if it would burst. At 
times I am so dizzy that I cannot stand or walk; 
at others, have severe headache in front, sides or 
back of the head. My heart beats loudly and rapidly 
all the time. The beating can be heard and felt dis- 
tinctly, especially at night while in bed, wichout 
application of hand or ear. It seems to rock the 
whole body and often actually shakes the bed. 
There are also strong pulsations and nervous 
twitchings in various parts of the body. I suffer very 
much from sharp pains and dull aches in the region 
of the heart and do^m the left arm and shoulder. 
The pulse is often very slow and full. The stomach 
is in an acid condition mOvSt of the time. The region 
of the stomach is very sensitive, the slightest touch 
being painful. On rising in the morning there is a 
peculiar copperish taste in the mouth. Sometimes 
there are acid eructations so sour as to set the teeth 
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on edge. All foods disagree, nothing digests, food 
is regurgitated or vomited hours after eating. In- 
tensely hot burning in stomach and throat, with 
eructation of gases and fluids so sour as to be al- 
most unendurable. After drinking water, loud, 
splashing sounds are heard in the stomach. My 
tongue is white, heavily coated and full of little red 
sores. The skin of my lace is pale, drawn and cov- 
ered with pimples and ])lackheads. The teeth are 
white, chalky and crumbling, too brittle to hoUl 
fillings. My hair is prematurely gray (I am a young 
man of twenty-four). My eyes are bloodshot and 
full of yellow streaks. I have been treated by many 
doctors and have taken an immense quantity of 
medicine. In spite of everything, however, I have 
grown steadily worse, until now my condition has 
become almost intolerable. 

I shall be most grateful for any advice or help 
you can give me. 

Yours very truly, C. H. W. 

Not a pleasant picture, surely, and yet every 
physician in actual practice knows of many sucla 
cases. 

It is often difficult to make these patients under- 
stand that all these varied and sometimes alarming 
symptoms are the result of undigested food in tl e 
alimentary canal. To analyze each symptom so n- 
to be intelligible to the layman is not usually prac- 
ticable,- Nor is it possible to do so within the lim’ts 
of this paper. Imagine the complex mass of solid 
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and liquid matters comprising an average meal, un- 
digested, fermenting, putrefying, passing slowly 
down the digestive tube thirty f^et long, at the rate 
of perhaps two feet in an hour. As it passes along, 
growing constantly more and more offensive and 
poisonous, the walls of the tube, true to their func- 
tion. absorb, absorb, absorb, not food, mind you, 
which they ought to get — ^\vhich the body needs for 
its maintenance — not food, but the poisons result- 
ing from the decomposition goingon the mass. Thus 
in the dyspeptic the body is at once starved and 
poisoned. Even more, it is overworked; for it is 
only by the greatest activity of the liver and other 
organs in antidoting the deadly effects of the al)- 
sorbed poisons that life is preserved. Sometimes, 
owing to weakness or fatigue, those organs cannot 
counteract the effect of the absorbed poisons. 
Death is then the result. The man who, after a day 
of arduous labor, came home tired and ate a hearty 
meal of ham, bread and butter, pickles and several 
glasses of milk died — died because his tired organs 
could not fight the poisons formed within his body. 
The cause of this man's death was given as “heart 
failure.” The term “heart failure.” however, is too 
often merely a scapegoat. The heart fails because 
the nervous system which actuates it fails, and the 
nervous system fails because it is poisoned through 
the absorption into the blood of the toxic matters 
formed in the alimentary tube. 

TREATMENT OF INDIGESTION. 

The first point in the treatment of Indigestion is 
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the removal of the cause. If the patient is over- 
worked he must understand that there is little hope 
of relief until the strain of overexertion is removed. 
The same applies to worry or to any of those forms 
of ‘"pleasure” which have a tendency to deplete the 
vital forces. The excessive use of alcohol, tobacco, 
tea, coffee and other poisonous drugs is a frequent 
cause of indigestion. In all such cases the drug 
must be discontinued before any real improvement 
can take place. 

FASTING. 

In some cases it is advisable to give the over- 
taxed and irritable organs complete rest. For this 
purpose I usually prescribe in such cases a fast to 
last for one, two or three days. The first twenty- 
four hours of this fast is apt to be a rather trying 
ordeal for the patient. The second day, however, 
he is usually more comfortable than for a long 
time. The third day of such a fast is often the 
most comfortable day that he ha.s known for years, 
and he is then quite willing, usually to extend the 
fast several days more. This, however, is seldom 
necessary. 

WATER DRINKING. 

During the fast the patient should drink freely of 
water, hot or cold, taking from two to four quarts 
daily. This will do much to relieve the faintness, 
dizziness and palpitation liable to occur during the 
early portion of the fast, and which are due to the 
absorption of the undiluted contents of the stom- 
ach and intestines. During the fast the lower 
bowels should be cleaned by large warm enemata 
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(injections). The patient should take a warm or 
tepid bath each day, and should devote a few min- 
utes several times each day to breathing exercises. 
OtherAvise he should keep fairly quiet. For indiges- 
tion, especially in severe cases, such as the one 
cited above, a fast followed by a proper dietary is 
the rational and perfect course. 

DIET. 

In the treatment of indigestion diet is a matter 
of first importance. But here only very general 
directions can be given; for the prescription of the 
diet in indigestion must depend very largely upon 
the peculiarities of each case. The recommenda- 
tion of the same diet for every case is absurd. The 
chopped raAV meat diet, the grape diet,’ the raw 
grain diet, the milk diet — no one of these will help 
every case. 

In genei'al I should suggest that, after a fast last- 
ing from twenty-four hours to three days, the pa- 
tient should take ttvo meals daily. The first meal 
may consist of some good cereal, with or without 
fruit juice, and whole wheat bread; or the meal may 
be made up of fruit alone, say a raw apple, a few 
grapes and one or twO' oranges. 

In may be necessary tO' remark- that raw fruit, 
while a most distressing article of food when intro- 
duced into a stomach half filled with the rotting 
residuum of a half do'zen meals, will usually be found 
quite different when taken intO' a clean stomach. 

The second meal may consist of the cereal as 
before, with or without fruit juice, and whole wheat 
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bread, or of stewed or raw fruit with whole wheat 
bread. The quantity of these meals should be mod- 
erate. After a few days without accident or discom- 
fort a salad may be added to the second meal. This 
salad should be made as follows:— Take a few leaves 
of lettuce, cabbage, spinach, parsley; also cucum- 
1)er, radish, leek and, if desired, onion. Place all in 
a hashing dish, mince up fine and serve, dressed 
with a little olive oil (if obtainable, nut oil is better) 
and a squeeze of lemon juice. 

POOD COMBINATIONS. 

As to fooidi combination, the rules are few and 
simple. The first is that food should be solid. If 
the food contains an excess of fluid (soups, etc.), or 
if much fluid is taken with the meal, mastication 
is not likely to be properly performed, and the 
starchy parts of the food enter the stomach and in- 
testines entirely unprepared to be acted upon by 
the agents (amylolytic ferments), through the ac- 
tion of which they are converted into assimilable 
materials. Furthermore, if much fluid be taken 
the gastric juice is so diluted and weakened as to 
be unable to perform its function. In either case 
indigestion is the result. 

In cases where the stomach is irritable it is well, 
as a rule, to avoid combining cooked and raw food 
at the same meal. Fruits do not combine well with 
cooked! vegetables, nor with milk, cream, cheese 
Milk and cream are, for many reasons, un- 
desirable articles of food’ When combined witn 
fruit, sugar, cooked veeetables, even with cereals, 
th.ey are apt to cause difficulty. 
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For further information on the imiportant matter 
of diet, those interested are referred to my little 
book, ‘‘Food Value of Meat,” in which the whole 
subject of diet is set forth briefly and plainly, with 
model menus and sug-gestions as to food combina- 
tions. 

EXERCISE. 

Exercise is of great importance in the treatment 
of indigestioix. The best forms of exercise are those 
that secure the most general activity of the muscu- 
lar system with pleasurable exhilaration and di- 
vertisement. The best of all exercise is play of 
various kinds. Outdoor games, such as tennis, 
golf, hare and hounds, skating, walking and so on, 
are most beneficial. Exercise taken indoors and as 
a necessity is less advantageous, but is necessary 
where the more stimulating outdoor exercise can- 
not be taken. 

As to special exercises adapted to the relief of 
indigestion, Nos. i, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, ii and 12 of 
those described in chapter IV., entitled Special 
Exercises, will be found particularly valuable. On 
the whole, however, free exercise out of doors is 
preferable to any routine movements. 

Concerning exercise, it should be remembered 
that it should never be taken directly preceding or 
following a meal, and that it should not be carried 
to the point of fatigue. 

MASSAGE. 

Massage, also, is of great value in indigestion, es- 
pecially in that large proportion of cases in which 
there is dilatation or prolapse of the stomach. For 
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convenience and efficacy I can recommend the mas- 
sage roller in these cases. 

The best method of application is the follow- 
ing: — Fifteen minutes after the meal lie down on 
the back, drawing up the knees so as to relax the 
abdominal muscles. Now take the roller in both 
hands and roll up and down and from side to side 
across the abdomen over the stomach for ten or 
fifteen minutes. ( See Fig. 100.) 

BATHS. 

The best bath in general is the morning bath, 
taken in tepid or warm water, followed by rapid 
cold sponging and vigorous friction. The Turkish 
or sweat bath once or twice a week will be found 
beneficial. Often a five minute cold sitz bath is 
helpful. The moist abdominal bandage, which is 
simply a wet cloth eight inches in diameter, placed 
over the stomach and held in place by a bandage, 
is often useful. 

LAVAOB OP THE STOMACH. 

Washing out of the stomach by means of the 
oesophageal tube is sometimes necessary and often 
useful. It has been much overdone, however, and 
has been productive of harm for that reason. The 
use of the stomach tube by the patient is to be dis- 
couraged as dangerous, in fact, fatal accidents are 
liable to result. 

BNEMATA. 

Constipation is an almost invariable complica- 
tion, or. rather, symptom, of indigestion. The ra- 
tional cure for this is to be found in free watp^ 
drinking, proper food and sufficient exercise. In 
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addition to these I should suggest enemas of warm 
water, taken daily for a week or ten days, then 
three times a week for two or three weeks, then 
twice weekly for a few weeks longer, and finally 
discontinued as ,the need for them ceases. These 
enemata are best taken by means of the colon 
syringe.”'' 

In conclusion I may remark, those suffering with 
indigestion will do well to bear in mind the follow- 
ing hints: — 

1. Eat not more than two meals a day. 

2. Divide meals by an interval of at least six 
hours. 

3. Drink little or nothing with meals, nor during 
the hour preceding nor the two' hours following the 
meal. At other hours drink freely of pure, cold 
water. You need at least two quarts a day. 

4. Eat slowly, and masticate each mouthful thor- 
oughly. A great hygienist has said: — “The more 
time the food spends in the mouth the less time it 
will spend in the stomach. 

5. Foods that are either very hot or very cold 
should be avoided. The food should be near the 
temperature of the air. 

6. Overeating is the great sin of the day and the 
prime cause of disease. The dyspeptic should eat 
very little. It is not what you eat, but what you 
digest, that nourishes the body. 

7. It is most important that for a half-hour be- 


*Dr Wriglit’s New Colon Syringe, witi the long flexible rubber tube ie 
the proper one to use. 
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tore and for an hour after the meal no exercise 
shonld be taken. 

8. Never eat between meals. 

9. Never eat when fatie^ned or excited. 

10. Never eat, under any circumstances, more 
than twO' or three different kinds of food at the 
same meal. Variety of foods is most pernicious, 
because at the same time it tempts to overfeeding 
and taxes the digestive organs. 

11. Cheese or “high” meat or game are es- 
pecially diangerous, being liable to produce '^auto- 
intoxication” with all its dangers, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Among the disorders of civilized life constipation 
is one of the most widespread. Few people realize 
how few are exempt from this disorder. Among 
the sufferers are found those of every age, from 
infancy onward, and of various habits, occupations 
and temperaments. 

Coaistipation is so common that it is frequently 
considered) of slight importance — rather an incon- 
venience than a serious disorder. This is a grave 
error. Habitual constipation is always a serious 
matter, for it increases the liability to many other 
diseases. 

Dr. Lionel Beale, a well known medical writer, 
says: — 

'Tt is quite astonishing how many different de- 
rangements of the health may result from imperfect 
action of the secreting and expelling structures of 
the bowels. The general health soon suffers; the 
clear, florid complexion disappears and the skin be- 
comes sallow; the capillary circulation through the 
tissues is miserably sluggish, and the patient com- 
plains of cold hands and feet. The muscular and 
nervous systems dio not respond to stimulus as 
quickly and vigorously as they should, and there 
is indisposition toi exertion of every kind. People 
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sufferinig thus may go on with their work, but it is 
performed, so to speak, against the grain, and as 
though the workers were heavily weighted.’’ 

Constipation is a usual complication of acute dis- 
orders, and whenever present should receive 
prompt treatment. 

It should be understood that chronic constipa- 
tion may be present even although there is a reg- 
ular /daily evacuation of the bowels. In cases of 
this class the constipation consists in the reten- 
tion of a portion of the fecal matter in the intestine. 
On this subject an authority has said: — 

'‘Bear in mind that, accurately speaking, consti- 
pation means a loaded colon; now, if from one end 
of this organ a small portion is discharged daily, the 
colon still remains full by the addition at the other 
end, and thus constipation is present and continu- 
ous, even if there be a daily discharge.” 

CAUSES OF CONSTIPATION. 

The causes of this disorder are many and varied. 
Perhaps the most common cause is an insufficient 
amount of fluid in the system. The human body 
is about eighty-seven per cent, or nearly nine- 
tenths, water, and needs at least two quarts of water 
daily to- keep it in proper working order. Few peo- 
ple get this much, and constipation is one of the 
many evil effects of this water starvation. 

Another common cause of constipation is neg- 
lect to evacuate the bowels promptly whenever 
the presence of the fecal mass is felt in the rectum. 
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This important “call of nature’" is neglected for a 
thousand trivial reasons. Frequently the habit is 
acquired in childhood, and long before adult age 
is reached the function of the intestine is impaired 
and chronic constipation has been acquired. Chi,- 
dren can and should be made to understand 
by a frank explanation of the matter, that the re- 
tention of the fecal matter is injurious and unclean- 
ly. To this explanation they are plainly entitled, 
since ignorance and neglect of this function musi 
lead to- such grave results. I have been able to make 
this matter perfectly clear to an intelligent child 
of five years. 

As to adults it would seem incredible were it not 
a datum of every day experience, that so important 
a function could be deliberately neglected. Yet 
every doctor knows that the failure toi empty the 
bowels at the plain intimation of its necessity is 
one of the most common causes of constipation 
and its resulting evils. 

Another frequent cause of constipation is the 
pressure of tight clothing. The corset is particu- 
larly injurious in this respect. The pressure of the 
corset occurs at such a point as to compress the 
transverse colon, crushing it together so as to make 

difficult (often impossible dunng the time the 
pressure is kept up) for the fecal mass to pass 
throuQ’h the tube. Onlv when the corsets are re- 
moved can the fecal mass pass the strangulated 
points. Furthermore, the wearing of corsets re- 
stricts the intestinsl movements (peristalsis), and, 
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through pressure upon the “abdominal brain/’ as 
the pneumo'-g,astric ganglion is frequently called, 
interferes with all the bodily functions. 

.DRUG MEDICATION IN CONSTIPATION. 

One Ci the most intractable forms of constipa^ 
tioni is that caused by taking cathartic drugs 
Drugs taken to relieve constipation are classed as 
laxatives, cathartics or purgatives, depending upon 
their severity. In general, their action is to cause 
an irritation of the delicate mucous surfaces of the 
intestinal tube and an increased flow of water into 
the intestine. The fecal mass is thus made more 
soft and fluid, and passes more readib?* through the 
intestines. This, however, is only the primary ac- 
tion of the drug, for this withdrawal of fluid from 
other portions of the body results in a reaction 
which drains the intestine of its fluids and renders 
the fecal mass more dry and tenacious than before. 
It should be clearly understood that, while the first 
effect of cathartic drugs is to relieve the bowels, the 
second: and permanent effect is to increase the con- 
stipation. I feel safe in saying that no case of con- 
stipation ever was or ever could be cured by drugs; 
while, in many thousands of cases, .chronic consti- 
pation , of the most intractable type has been caused 
by the use of ^liver pills,” ^Minner pills” and other 
more pretentious, but not less injurious, medica- 
ments. 

Tlie treatment of constipation by drug medica- 
tion leads to so many injurious results that there is 
nO’W among intelligent medical men a strong disin- 




Fi? 105 Method of using long rod roller over abdomen for the purpoj e 
of stimulating pneumo gastric centre i“solar plexus”) as well aa increas 
ing the activity of the colon. 134 
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cliiiatioii to prescribe ^Irug's for constipation and a 
growing recognition (.if the efficacy of hygienic and 
nieclianical nieasurch. 

Thus, Dr. H. Illoway’ recommends “that in 
habitual constipation the mechanical methods of 
treatment should 1)e employed as the most appro- 
juiate and most ^ucceshful;" and remarks, further, 

that it is the consensus of the most eminent 
clinicians that only Iw these measures can the 
trouble be at, all overcome in cases O'f anv duration.” 

So also eminent European authorities, such as 
Trousseau,^ Le Marinel,''^ Coutarde,^ Gassorowitz 
and many pthers have expressed their convictions 
•as to the inefficacy and danger of drug medication 
and the curative value of iniechanical measures in 
the treatment of constipation, i 

Another frequent cause of constipation is de- 
ficient peristalsis. Peristalsis is the rythmical, 
wormlike movement of the stomach and intestines 
hy means of which the food mass is propelled on- 
ward through the alimentary tube until finally 
elected. As a result of p-eneral nervous debilitv, 
the nerves supplying the intestines sometimes fail 
and the persistaltic movements become slow and 
weak. The result is constipation, sometimes of 
stomach as well as bowels. 

It is not unlikely that constipation- may be 

fi) CoBstipation— TtcTreatmrtit bv the Mechanical Mf>asiiref;. H. I'lo 
way. M D , in Medical Ref'ord April 8, 1P99. 

(2) Clinical Medicine, Philffd-plphta. 

(il Annals de la Sodete Royale des Srien’es Medicals et Natnrelles de 
Brnxelles, 1S90. 

(4) Journal du Practicien, 1896. 
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caused by the use of defective rectal tubes. If the 
rectal [tube used be toO' short the pressure of the 
water injected may be so great as to cause “balloon- 
ing of the rectum.” This means a stretching of 
the rectumi and \weakening of the structures of the 
rectum, and ultimate inability to perform its 
normal functions. In taking an enema the irriga- 
tion should b-e applied by a flexible rubber tube of 
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such length as to reach at least up to, if not beyond, 
the sigmoid flexure. 

Relaxation of the abdominal muscles and con- 
sequent prolapse of the stomach and intestines is 
another frequent cause of constipation. Dilatation 
of the colon is usual in these cases. This dilata- 
tion occurs most frequently at the sigmoid flexure, 
(See Fig. loi, f. f. f.), less often at thiei hepatic flex- 
ure. (See Fig. loi , c.) Sometimies the entire colon 
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is enormOiUsly distended by masses of hardened, 
dried fecal matter. 

Colitis, or inllammation of the colon, is a very 
common cause of constipation. Colitis is, in fact, 
at once a cause and a result of constipation. Other 
causes of colitis are overfeeding, too frequent feed- 
ing, condiments, alcohol, &c. 

Constriction of the sphincter ani is sometimes a 
cause of constipation. The sphincter ani is a cir- 
cular band of muscles which guards the end of the 
intestinal tube. Normally this muscle is contract- 
ed, except diuring defecation; when it relaxes and 
allows vthe feces to escape. It has often occurred 
in my practice that patients who were very nervous 
and tense failed to properly relax the sphincter ani 
in defecation. In every case marked constipation 
is the result of this false and excessive effort. 

The severe muscular effort in these cases ex- 
tends tOi the sphincter ani and the more the sufferer 
strains the more tightly he closes the anal opening. 

Lastly, constipation may result from some 
purely mechanical obstruction, such as foreign 
growth causing strangulation of the gut, stricture 
of the intestine, &c. &c. As just explained, cor- 
set wearing causes such a constriction. 

CONSEQUENCES OP CONST CPATION. 

The results of constipation are so numerous, so 
far reaching and so grave, that a volume might be 
written regarding theJn. The space at my dis- 
posal will, however, allow only of brief notice of e 
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few of the more frequent and important. 

The fecal mass represents the residue of the foo<' 
(the undigested and innutritious matters) and il. 
broken down tissue of the body. This matte 1 
when once deposited in the colon, should 1- 
ejected immediately. If retained it at once puiri 
fies and forms poisons. These poisons are al> 
sorbed from the intestine (auto-intoxication, seii 
poisoning) into the body. The results of this aut(» 
intoxication are various, often grave, occasional!) 
fatal. Simple headache, “migraine,” faintnes.^ 
dizziness, vertigo, suffusion of blood tO' head atm 
face, coldness of hands and feet, pallor, rigors, cat a 
leptic or epileptiform seizures, palpitation or othei 
irregularities of the heart, abdominal throbbing:, 
convulsions, mental depression, mania, fatal hear; 
failure and apoplexy have all been traced to auto- 
intoxication from putrefaction of fecal matter re- 
tained in the intestine. 

Perhaps the most destructive effect of chronic 
constipation, is that, owing to the constant pres- 
ence in the intestine of a mass of irritating putri- 
factive matter, the mucous coating of the intestines 
becomes the seat of chronic inflammation. This 
inflammation, in var}dng degrees, is probably pres- 
ent in the vast majority of “civilized” people. The 
result of this condition is the actual destruction of 
the absorbing organs which take up the food. Such 
organs being destroyed, nutrition must necessarily 
be impaired and chronic and incurable weakness-, 
and emaciation are the result. 
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Wherever constipation is present as a complica- 
tion In any other disorder, the condition is ren- 
dered more grave thereby, and the constipation 
should be relieved at once. In fact, the first point 
in the rational treatment of any disease is to cleanse 
the lower bowel and to keep it free of retained fecal 
matter. 

TREATMENT OP CONSTIPATION. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that notwith- 
standing its prevalence, its gravity and its abso- 
lute incurability by the old drugging system, con- 
stipation, under proper treatment, is one of the 
most tractable of disorders. In most cases the cure 
is prompt and simple. 

The curative methods employed in the modem 
rational treatment of constipation may be con- 
sidered under several heads, as follows: — 

1. Hygienic measures. 

2. Special exercises. 

3. Enemata. 

4. Massage. 

Under hygiene we will consider diet, water 
drinking and bathing. 

diet in constipation. 

As to diet, there is no special regime necessary 
beyond exercising care that the food is simple and 
nutritious, that it is not excessive in quantity or 
variety, and that the meals are not too frequent. 
Breakfast may consist of cereal with fruit juice, milk 
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or cream, and hreaid and butter, or of cereal with 
truit and bread, .or the meal may consist of fruit 
alone. For dinner, peas, ‘^^eans or lentils, baked 
potato, boiled rice or cereal, salad or fresh green 
leaves with simple dressing of olive or nut oil and 
lemon juice, fruit, bread. Luncheon or supper 
should be light meals, similar to breakfast. It is 
frequently advisable where circumstances will per- 
mit to omit the breakfast, luncheon or supper, 
taking two meals a day instead of three. Meals 
should be very simple. The treatment is often 
rendered ineffective because of the colitis (intes^ 
tinal inflammation) caused by too laige, too com- 
plex or too frequent meals. Meats, eggs, cheese, 
spices, condiments, tea, coffee and tobacco should 
be avoided. Alcoholic beverages are to be entirely 
tabooed. Milk and cream should be taken spar- 
ingly, if at all. 

WATER DRINKING. 

The water drinking is perhaps the mO'St impor- 
tant feature of the rational treatment of constipa.- 
tion. I consider water the only justifiable cathar- 
tic. Let the patient on rising drink two tumblers 
of cold water. After this eat nothing for at least 
three-quarters of an hour. Little or no fluid should 
be taken at meal times nor during the half hour 
preceding or the two hours following a meal. At 
other times, however, the patient should drink 
freely of pure cold water. He should take between 
two and three quarts of water every day. This 
alone will often insure proper action of the bowels, 
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is well as exert a goo-d influence upon all the 
bodily activities. 

BATHING. 

A daily bath is a necessar}' condition of health 
and is an essential of this treatment. The Turkish 
or sweat bath is also an important measure. One, 
two or three a week may be taken, according to 
individual needs and convenience. A cold sitz 
bath of five minutes’ duration is also beneficial in 
equalizing the circulation and toning up peristalsis. 

SPECIAL EXERCISES FOR CONSTIPATION. 

Free general exercise is necessary to proper 
t auctioning of the body. The patient should take 
all the free exercise possible, being careful, of 
course, not to overtax the strength. 

There are certain special movements which I 
have found valuable in stimulating the action of 
the intestines. Among the best of these may be 
cises Nos. i, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, ii, 12, 15, 16 and 
17 described elsewhere in this work. Nos. 3, 8, 
9, 10, 12 and 17 will be found of special service. 
These exercises can hardly be overdone. They 
may be practised for ten or fifteen minutes, two, 
three, four times or even more often during the 
day, according toi individual strength and circum- 
stances. 

BNEMATA. 

As regards the treatment by enemas, I can do no 
better thaUi refer those interested tO' Dr. Wright's 
excellent little book, the New Internal Bath. I 
would remark that under any circumstances the 
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lower bowel should be evacuated daily. If this 
dioes not occur spontaneously, the enema, in the 
form of the sigmoid flushing described by Dr. 
Wright, should be taken daily until the treatment 
has restored the normal function of the bowel. 

MASSAGE IN CONSTIPATION. 

The results of massage properly applied in case.s 
;of constipation are: — 

1. Stimulation of the pneumogastric ganglion 
i(“solar plexus”), thereby accelerating the peristaltic 
movements. 

2. Relief of portal congestion, which is always 
present in constipation. 

3. Breaking up old, dried, impacted deposits of 
fecal matter retained in the folds of the colon. 

4. Development of abdominal muscles and relief 
of the prolapse of the stomach, intestines and other 
organs, which is frequently present. 

5. Mechanically aiding in the ejectment of the 
fecal matter. 

To accomplish all these purposes the massage 
roller is especially adapted because of its freedom 
from skin friction and its adaptation to reaching the 
deeper tissues. 

In applying roller massage for the treatment of 
constipation the position is important. There is a 
certain advantage in standing, owing to the 
greater freedomi of the body and arms. This is, 
however, more than offset by the added resistance 
made by the tense abdominal muscles to the roller. 
The best position is the following: — Lie upon the 
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back, with the knees well drawn tip. (See Fig. 106.) 
Now take a deep, full breath. Then, without hold- 
ing, exhale the same slowly and gently. The roller 
should be of medium size and should be held with 
both hands. Always empty the bladder before 
commencing this treatment. 

Now, lying fiat upon the back as directed, expel 
the breath gently, so- as to fully relax the abdominal 
muscles. Then grasp the roller in bo-th hands, 
place it directly over the stomach, and roll firmly 
and slowly up and down over a distance of about 
eight inches ten times. Then take and gently ex- 
hale another breath. Now roll firmly and slowly 
from side tO' side over the same region ten times. 
Another breath ; then exhale and repeat. The ob- 
ject of this is to directly act upon the pneumogas- 
tric ganglion, the nerve centre which controls the 
action of the bowels. 

Lying on the back as directed above, let the 
breath out, relaxing the abdominal muscles com- 
pletely. Now grasp the roller in both hands, place 
the same low down on the right side of the ab- 
domen, press down firmly, and, still maintaining 
the pressure, draw the instrument slowly upward 
for about six inches. Repeat this six times, making 
the upward strokes heavy and the downward 
strokes light. There will usually be little difficulty 
in finding the course of the colon, particularly if it 
is loaded with fecal matter. If you cannot feel it 
with the hands, simply follow a course up»the right 
side of the abdomen, then straight across about on 
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a level with the navel, then down the left side tow- 
ard the middle o-f the pelvis. Take it in sections 
five or six inches at a time, always makir’®' the 
heavy strokes in the direction of the course fol- 
lowed by the fecal mass. Give double the number of 
strokes over thei sigmoid flexure (see Fig. loi), for 
this is the point where retention is most likely to 
occur and where, owing^to the complex curves of 
the gut, the fecal matter is most firmly lodged. 

By this method you will divide the entire colon 
into six or seven sections, and with six firm strok- 
ings over each portion and an extra six over the 
sigmoid section, you will have not only mechani- 
cally assisted the fecal matter in its onward course, 
but will have greatly stimulated all the functions 
of the colon. 

It should be remembered that ,the colon at the 
sigrnoid flexure lies much deeper than at any other 
portion, so that in order to reach it the roller must 
be quite firmly pressed down through the relaxed 
abdominal walls. The strokes should • be made 
slowly; at the rate of about fifteen a minute, or four 
seconds for each stroke. 

After going over the entire course of the colon 
as above described, it is well to rest a few minutes, 
breathing freely and deeply. Then repeat the treat- 
ment.. The roller m'assage may be varied occa- 
sionally by using the hand instead. The hand, 
however, is not so well adapted for this form of 
massage as the roller, and when using the hands 
care should be taken not to> release the pressure 
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upon the bowel with one hand until the other 
hand has been placed in position just beyond it. 
This will tend to force the fecal matter onward. It 
will be readily seen fhat for this purpose the mas- 
sage roller is especially adapted for many reasons. 

An important point in the treatment of constipa- 
tion is regularity at stool. A certain time should 
be chosen, and at this time an evacuation should be 
expectantly solicited. It should be remembered 
that, as mentioned above, the act of defecation is 
largely a matter of muscular relaxation. So all ex- 
treme effort should be avoided. If, after a few min- 
utes of attentive solicitation, the evacuation does 
not occur, the colon should be cleansed by the use 
of the enema reaching the sigmoid flexure. 

The treatment outlined in this paper is sufficient 
to effect a cure in all but a very small minority of 
cases of constipation. Whenever the systematic ap- 
plication of these remedies does not effect a cure 
recourse should be had to a skilled physician. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Rheumatism is a constitutional disorder and may 
be divided into two varieties, articular and miiscu- 
lar. Articular rheumatism is characterized by hi gn 
fever, constitutional disturbance, acid sweats, cer- 
tain changes in the blood (dyscrasia) and inllam- 
mation of the joints. Muscular rheumatism, or 
myalgia, is a painful condition of the muscles and 
the tissues covering them. Muscular rheumatism 
usually affects the larger muscles, such as those of 
the shoulders (omalgia), of the back (lumbago), of 
the neck (torticollis, “stiff neck”) or of the muscles 
lying between the ribs (pleurodynia). The mus- 
cles of the arms, thighs or calves of the legs are 
also frequently affected. 

The immediate cause of rheumatism is a ques- 
tion upon which pathologists disagree. The 
ultimate cause, however, is undoubtedly faulty diet, 
usually complicated by improper clothing, insuffi- 
cient bathing, exercise or ventilation, lowered vi- 
tality, etc. 

THE TREATMENT OF RHEUMATISM. 

As to the treatment of rheumatism, it may be 
considered under two heads, constitutional anti 
local. The general or constitutional treatment 
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should include attention to the diet, bathing and 
exercise (when possible). The local treatment 
consists of hot or cold applications and massage. 
Electricity is also sometimes useful as a relief. 

The diet in rheumatism should be very simple. 
All animal foods, meat, cheese, milk, cream, eggs, 
etc., should be absolutely avoided. So should tea, 
coffee and all condiments and stimulants. In gen- 
eral, the diet should be modeled after that described 
in chapter VII. 

FASTING IN ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 

In severe cases of acute articular rheumatism a 
fast of from three to eight days has invariably re- 
sulted in complete relief. Dr. A. Casey Wood re- 
ports that out of forty cases so treated none failed 
of rapid and complete cure. Dr. Wood believes 
that rheumatism is merely a form of indigestion, 
and the results of this treatment in his hands, as 
well as in my own, go far toward proving such to be 
the case. 

W^ATER DRINKING. 

Almost invariably in my experience the onset of 
an acute attack of rheumatism has been marked by 
digestive disturbance. Fasting, or greatly reduced 
diet, is thus indicated. At the same time (and, in 
fact, at all times) the patient should drink freely of 
pure, cold water. At least two quarts a day (about 
ten tumblers) should be taken. This amount of 
water flushes the kidneys and bowels, accelerates 
the action of the skin and lungs and increases the 
activity of all the vital functions. 
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BNEMATA. 

Toi^iclity of the bowels is usually pi'eseiit in 
rheumiatism. “Flushing of the colon” is always in- 
dicated. This should be done at least once a day, 
using the long, flexible tube, during the entire 
course of the disorder. During acute stages the 
flushing may be given night and morning. For a 
full description of a new and improved method of 
flushing the colon those interested are referred to 
Dr. Wright’s valuable booklet, “The New Internal 
Bath.”'*' 

WATER TREATMENT. 

As a local application in rheumatism water is im- 
portant. Hot fomentations upon the abdomen are 
often of great value. They are applied as follows: — 
Have a linen cloth, which when folded into four 
thicknesses shall be about eight inches long by six 
inches in width. Dip this into hot water, lay it 
upon the patient’s abdomen, place towels over it to 
prevent wetting of clothing or bedding, and leave 
until cool. Repeat as necessary. 

The wet sheet pack is also most beneficial in 
these cases. This may be given as follows: — 

First prepare the bed by covering the mattress 
with a heavy comfortable. Then put a flannel blan- 
ket over the comfortable. Have at hand a hot 
water bottle or a hot brick for the patient’s feet and 
a small tub or pail of cold water for the sheet. Now 
wring the sheet out of the tub of water, so that it 
will not drip, and spread it smoothly upon the 

sale by the Health-Culture Co., price 25e. 
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blanket om ' he bed. The patient, wholly undressed, 
is placed in die middle of the wet sheet, arms at his 
sides, and the sheet is wrapped smoothly and close- 
ly about the body. Over the sheet place several 
blankets or com fo-r tables, tucking them closely 
about the p\i:tient’s neck and feet. Wring the nap- 
kin out of cold water and place it upon the fore- 
head. See that the feet are warm and the patient 
comfortable. Cover with flannel blanket and as 
many coverlets as may seem necessary. All cov- 
erings should be closely tucked about the patient’s 
neck and feet, about which the hot brick or the hot 
water bottle has lieen placed. The time for re- 
maining in the pack depends upon circumstances. 
If the patient is quiet and comfortable, especially if 
be goes to sleep, he may be allowed to remain sev- 
eral hours. If restless, uneasy or nervous he may 
be removed after half an hour. 

The wet sheet pack if given as here directed is 
absolutely harmless, and is one of the most power- 
ful eliminants and restoratives known. 

The sitz bath is also another hyclrotherapeutic 
measure of great value as an accelerant of all the 
vital processes. This bath is taken as follows: — 
Half fill a sitz bath tub with cold water. Now place 
the body in the tub so that the water covers it as 
far as the waist aa:^d the middle of the thighs. The 
cold sitz bath for the purpose here considered 
should not ceed live minutes in length. Any 
small wooden aib may be used in place of the sitz 
bath tub. 




Fig. loS. Roller Tieatment for Hip. 
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THE TURKISH BATH. 

One of the most valuable measures in rheu* 
matism, either articular or muscular, is the Turk- 
ish bath. The cabinet bath answers every purpose. 
A sweat bath may be taken every day during the 
acute sitage of the disease, except in cases where 
there is heart involvement. 

EXERCISE IN RHEUMATISM. 

Exercise is a most important part of the treat- 
ment. How much and what exercise can be taken 
will depend largely upon the character and location 
of the disease. The breathing exercises are most 
valuable, and are applicable to- all cases except those 
suffering from pleurodynia, or rheumatism of the 
muscles lying between the ribs. In this form of 
muscular rheumatism breathing is difficult and 
painful, but even here the breathing exercises, prac- 
ticed! gently, will be found of great benefit. The 
sufferer will get the best result by selecting froini 
those mentioned in chapter IV. 

LOCAL APPLICATIONS IN RHEUMATISM. 

Among the local applications the most important 
is massage, and for this purpose the massage roller 
is well adapted. This is especially so in muscular 
rheumatism because of the firm, equable pressure 
and the total absence of skin friction. Where the 
muscles of the neck are sore, stiff and painful (tor- 
ticollis) the long rod roller should be applied as 
illustrated in Fig. 68. Aiie first application should 
be very gentle, gradwq,j(f^'!7v^reasing the pressure as 
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the tissues become less sensitive. For the side oi 
the neck the best implement is a moderate sized 
roller applied as shown in Fig. 47, chapter VL 
Here also the massage vibrator may be convenient- 
ly applied. 

LUMBAGO. 

Where the muscles of the back are affected (lum- 
bago) the best means of applying massage is the 
long rod roller. This should be used as shown in 
Fig. 107, making the pressure as heavy as the 
sensitiveness of the muscles will permit. 

Where the muscles of the leg are involved, the 
use of the long roller, as shown in Figures 88 and 
89, chapter VII., will be found mosit convenient. 
The massage vibrator may also be used here. 

Fig. 108 shows the method of using the small 
roller in muscular rheumatism of the leg. Fig. 109 
illustrates the proper application of the long roller 
when the muscles of the back of the leg are affected. 
Fig. no shows application to the muscles of the 
lower leg and ankle. 

PLEURODYNIA. 

In pleurodynia, or rheumatism of the muscular 
structures of the chest and lying between the ribs, 
massage with a medium sized roller, up and down 
and from side to side across the chest, will give best 
results. (See Fig. 52, chapter VL). 

OMALGIA. 

When the muscles of the shoulder are the seat 
of pain and soreness (omalgia), either the long rod 




Fig. no. Roller Treatment for I^egs, 
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roller may be used, somewhat as shown in Figure 
69 chapter VI L, or one of the medium size rollers 
liekl in the opposite hand. Tliis is one of the few 
regions of the body which is a.wkward to reach with 
the roller, and here the massage may be applied by 
another person. ’ Ordinarily, however, it is better 
for the patient, unless extremely weak, to massage 
himself, as he then gets the l3enefit of both the 
massage and the exercise. 

In applying roller massage for muscular rheu- 
matism the stroke should be large enough to cover 
the entire region affected, and, after the first few 
strokes, should be applied with all the force that 
can be borne. One of the greatest advantages of 
self-massage with the roller is that the patient can 
adapt the force of the pressure so as to produce the 
best effect in the shortest time. Ten minutes' 
massage repeated from three to eight times daily 
will do more to relieve an attack of muscular 
rheumatism than any other local treatment known 
to me. 

ARTICULAR RHEUMATISM. 

Here we have quite another condition, although 
occasionally we find muscular and articular rheu- 
matism combined. In articular rheumatism the 
large joints are affected and. often become so ex- 
quisitely sensitive and painful that the slightest 
movement of the joint, pressure of bed clothe.s, 
jarring of chair or bed, or the lightest touch pro- 
duces excruciating pain. 

Under these conditions massage of any kir 1 at 
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the affected point is plainly out of the question. 
In these cases roller massage applied between the 
affected joint and the heart, making the strokes 
from the affected part and in the direction of the 
heart, will inevitably give relief by increasing the 
return flow of ^he blood stream, and so diverting 
the excess of blood from the point of congestion. 

As soon as the inflammation has subsided suffi- 
ciently the patient should, if possible,* apply gentle 
massage to the joint itself, either with hand or 
roller. This may have the efi'ect of increasing the 
tenderness at first, but the ultimate result 'will be 
to improve the nutrition of that region, canning 
away the effete deposit and bringing fresh blood to 
the par^ 

In roller massage we have a local treatment for 
rheumatism which is more effective than any other 
form of manipulation. Used as an auxiliary to the 
general treatment indicated in the earlier part of 
thi*: chapter, it cannot fail to produce curative re- 
sults. 



NEURALGIA 


CHAPTER XII- 


The term, neuralgia is taken from two Greek 
words, and mean “nerve pain.” This condition may 
be defined as a paroxysmal pain along the course 
of a nerve. Neuralgia may occur in almost any of 
the nerves, and is usually named after the nerves 
affected. Thus neuralgia of the face, that is, of the 
trifacial nerve, is called trifacial neuralgia or “tic 
douloureaux.” . Where the intercostal nerves (the 
nerves lying between the ribs) are affected it is called 
intercostal neuralgia. Neuralgia of the great sci- 
atic nerve, lying along the back of the leg, from 
the buttocks to the knee, is called sciatica. Then 
there are also the neuralgias of other nerve areas, 
variously known as cervico-bronchial, cervico- 
dorsal, phrenic, lumbo-abdominal, sacral and vis- 
ceral neuralgia. Various other names are given to 
neuralgia of other regions. It should be borne in 
•■'in cl, however, that, whatever the name, neuralgia 
is always the same condition, and simply means 
“nerve pain.” 

SYMPTOMS OF NEURALGIA. 

The most important symptom is pain. This may 
last for a few moments or for several days. It may 
be simply a dull ache or it may be a pain sO' severe 
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and lasting as lo uUerly exhaust the patient’s 
strength. There is usually extreme sensitiveness 
along the course o-f the involved nerve trunk. There 
may also occur numbness, temporary loss of sensa- 
tion and various constitutional disturbances, such 
as flushing, coldness of the extremities, vomiting, 
&c. Where these S3^mptoms occur they may be re- 
garded rather as accompanying conditions, due to 
a common cause, than as symptoms due to the neu- 
ralgia. 

THE CAUSE OF NEURALGIA. 

In a general way the immediate cause of neural- 
gia is defective nutrition of the nerves. As one path- 
ologist has said, “Neuralgia is the cry of a starved 
nerve for healthy blood.” It is usually accompanied 
by derangement of the digestion. Anemia, and 
chlorosis are frequent causes. Of course they in 
themselves arc simply indications of malnutrition. 
Neuralgia may also occui from traumatism, that 
is, external injury, or from pressure of a tumor or 
of some misplaced bone or ligament upon the nerve 
trunk. 

The underlying causes of neuralgia (except when 
due to injury) are faulty habits as to diet, clothing, 
bathing, &c. To one of such faulty habits slight 
exposure or overexertion, a “cold,” an attack of 
“malaria” or an extra heavy meal may bring on an 
attack. The excessive use of tea, coffee or tobacco 
is frequently a cause of neuralgia. 

TREATMENT OF NEURALGIA. 

By those physicians using drug medication neu- 
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ralgia is considered a most intractable disorder. 
They have prescribed for it an immense variety of 
medicines. Morphine, belladonna, hyocyanius, 
atropin, opium and many other powerful anodynes, 
also antipyrin and other coal tar heart depressants 
have been used. Acupuncture, which consists of 
the insertion of a number of small needles into the 
skin, has been for years a favorite treatment for 
sciatica. The Paquelin cautery is also much used. 
This is applied by rapidly passing over the skin of 
the affected part a hollow platinum tube, which is 
heated to a white heat. Various local applications 
are also in use. Among these may be mentioned 
menthol, veratrin, aconite, belladonna and oleate of 
morphine. Blisters, sinapisms, caimphor and capsi- 
cum have also been tried. Hypodermic medica- 
tion has been employed, introducing into the cir- 
culation morphine, chloroform, osmic acid, cocaine 
and carlx)lic acid. Freezing the part also has been 
practised. Lastly surgery is resorted tO'. The nerve 
affected has been cut out bodily. Sometimes the 
nerve is laid bare and freely stretched. 

DRUG MEDICATION USELESS. 

In a word, all this wide variety of treatment may 
be said to have been unavailing. Sometimes a heavy 
narcotic dose, taken either through the mouth or 
hypodermically, has given temporary relief, but 
always at the expense of marked constitutional dis- 
turbance, headache, vertigo, exhaustion, &c. Some- 
times acupuncture, the Paquelin cautery or other 
drastic measure so affects the patient’s mind as to 
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each day. The effect of this will be to cleanse and 
flush all the internal organs, to greatly increase the 
elimination from the skin, the bowels and the kid- 
neys, and so to carry off the impurities, the reten- 
tion of which the probably the real cause of the 
disorder. 

EXERCISE. 

Certain exercises are of great value in neuralgia. 
Best of all, perhaps, is free exercise in the open air. 
Tennis, walking, riding and golf are all good. 
Among the most valuable special exercises are the 
stretching, 1)reathing and relaxing exercises de- 
scribed in chapter IV. The patient should select 
five or six of these and devote to them from five to 
ten minutes two or three times a day, according 
to opportunity and strength. 

BATHING. 

The daily bath, warm or tepid, is essential to the 
healthy condition of the skin, without which its 
function is impaired. The Turkish or sweat bath 
is also indicated once, twice or three times a week, 
according to the needs and condition of the pa- 
tient. Hot fomentations during a paroxysm fre- 
quently afford relief. The fomentation is simply 
the application of a cloth wrung out of hot water. 
Sometimes, however, cold applications produce a 
better effect. The cold pack is sometimes of great 
service. 

MASS.^GE. 

In nemlgia massage is of first importance, and 
here again for many reasons roller massage is pref- 
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erable. For facial neuralgia (‘‘tic douioureaux”) 
the small facial roller should be used. This should 
be applied to the affected part, rolling at first gen- 
tly, and then, as the sensitiveness becomes less 
marked, more firmly, up and down. (See Fig. 115.) 
Ten or fifteen minutes’ application of the small roll- 
er as herein suggested will frequently relieve a se- 
vere attack of facial neuralgia. 

In neuralgia of the intercostal nerves it is neces- 
sary first to locate the nerve which is the seat of the 
pain. For this purpose explore with the finger 
tips, find the point of sensitiveness and follow this 
along its course between the ribs. Then apply the 
medium sized roller, passing it at first gently, then 
more firmly, over the section of the nerve which is 
the seat of the pain and tenderness. (See Fig. 1 16.) 

Neuralgia of the neck or of the shoulder can be 
most conveniently massaged by a nurse or attend- 
ant. Take medium sized roller in right hand and 
pass gently up and down over the affected part. 
Gradually apply more and inorp oresstire as the pa- 
tient grows more tolerant. (See Fig. 117.) Ten min- 
utes’ rolling three or four times a day in connec- 
tion with the general treatment described is un- 
doubtedly the best treatment yet devised for this 
form of neuralgia. For this situation the massage 
vibrator is also useful and more convenient of ap- 
plication than the roller. 

Neuralgia of the spinal column, also sacral and 
coccygeal nruralgia, are best treated by an attend- 
ant, althoUgh«'i*-^here an attendant is lacking the 
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maissage \ 4 brator may l)e applied to the spine, as 
shown in Figs. 120, 12 1, 122, 123, 124. Even 
in these, however, the sufferer, if sufficiently ro- 
bust, may also use the long double handed roller, 
as shown in Fig. 107. 

In crural neuralgia the medium sized roller is to 
be applied to the affected part, with either hand 
convenient. Here also the massage vibrator may be 
used with good results, as shown in Figs 93, 94, 
95, 96 and 97. The tissue of the legs are more 
yielding than elsewhere, and greater pressure may 
be used. (See Fig. 1 19.) 

In all these various forms of neuralgia the appli- 
cation of the roller and the massage vibrator will 
be found the most convenient and effective method 
of massage. In no class of disorders are the advan- 
tages of this form of mechanical massage more 
marked. 



GOUT. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Gout may be defined as a constitutional disorder, 
characterized by an excess of uric acid and other 
urates in the fluids of the body. Influences predis- 
posing to gout are hereditary tendency, male sex, 
advanced life, lack of exercise, indoor living, last 
(and principally), dietetic errors — food excessive in 
quantity, variety or richness, over use of alcoholic 
liquors, smoking, Sic. 

SYMPTOMS OP GOUT. 

There are three varieties of gout, acute, chronic 
and sub-acute, or irregular. The onset of an attack 
is generally accompanied by symptoms of indiges- 
tion. 

The point of attack is generally one of the small 
joints, as of the hand or foot. The first joint of the 
great toe is a frequent point of deposits. There is 
great pain, with redness and swelling of the joint 
and excessive tenderness. There is usually rise of 
temperature and disturbance of the heart’s action. 
These general symptoms are often attributed to the 
gout. This is, in all probability, erroneous. The 
evidence of the latest researches would seem to 
prove that all these symiptoms — ^indigestion, head- 
ache, di/ziness, fever, heart irregularity, and the 
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g'out itself — are due to one underlying cause — re- 
tention of poisonous matters. 

Gout may be distinguished from rheumatism by 
the fact that in gout it is generally the small joints 
that are affected, while in rheumatism it is the 
larger joints, knee, elbow, shoulder. In gout the 
pain is more acute and there is more swelling and 
redness than in rheumatism'. The feiver of gout is 
less high than in rheumatism, and the acid sweats 
so characteristic bf rheumatism are absent 
in gout. Notwithstanding these points of differ- 
ence, however, there is much evidence to show that 
the origin of the two disorders is almost the same, 
and that is the deposit in the tissues of excremen- 
titious matter. There is much variation in the 
symptoms in each case. While gout is not itself a 
fatal disease, it is apt in the later stages to be com- 
plicated with other derangements (frequently ne- 
phritis or inflammation of the kidneys) which may 
cause death. Chronic gout occasions deformity of 
the joints. 

CAUSES OF GOUT. 

Various causes have been assigned by patholo- 
gists as the immediate cause of gout. One au- 
thority attributes it to increased acidity of the 
blood, rendering it unable to dissolve and carry out 
of the system certain poisons; another to failure of 
the kidneys; another to digestive disturbance. Prob- 
ably each is wrong and all are right. Gout is merely 
In indication of the introduction or the formation 
ivithin the system of certain poisonous matters. 




Showing Application of Roller Massaging Small Joints of 
Foot in Gout. 
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Owing- to the large quantity of those matters and 
the lowered vitality of the organism, they are not 
promptly thrown off. The treatment prescribed in 
accordance with this view has given brilliant re- 
sults. Drug medication in this disorder is worse 
than useless. 

TREATMENT OF GOUT. 

The treatment of gout may be considered under 
two divisions, the constitutional or general treat- 
ment, and local treatment. The latter is mainly 
with the object of relieving an attack; the former 
in order to cure the disorder. 

The general treatment embodies regulation of the 
diet, certain baths and such exercise as the condi- 
tion of the patient will permit. The local treatment 
comprises hot and cold applications and massage. 

DIET IN GOUT. 

In the treatment of gout the diet is of the utmost 
importance. The patient should be made to under- 
stand that gout is practically merely a symptom of 
indigestion, and the diet should be regulated ac- 
cordingly. All meats, fish, eggs, cream, cheese and 
other animal foods should be disallowed. Tea, cof- 
fee, tobacco and all condiments should be avoided. 
Alcoholic beverages of all kinds should be strictly 
tabooed. Diet should be light and should consist of 
cooked vegetables, cereals, salads and fruits. 

BLASTING IN GOUT. 

I have never seen a case of gout (or rheumatism) 
which could not be relieved by a fast of from two to 
six days; oftentimes the relief, even after twenty- 
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four hours abstinence from food is such that there- 
after the patient is a convert to the fastin,^ cure. 

BATHING. 

A general bath every day is essential. The Turk- 
ish bath is one of the most effective of all the known 
measures for the cure of gout. A Turkish bath may 
be taken every day during the acute stages of the 
disorder, except where there is extreme weakness 
or heart difficulty. 

EXERCISE IN THE TREATMENT OP GOUT. 

The prescription of exercise in gout will depend 
upon the general strength and endurance of the 
patient. No definite instructions can be made to 
fit every case. In general, however, it may be 
stated that the more exercise taken short of actual 
fatigue the better. Almost any of the stretching, 
breathing or relaxing exercises described else- 
where will be beneficial. 

LOCAL TREATMENT IN GOUT. 

Cold applications, made by laying on the af- 
fected part cloths freshly wrung out of cold water, 
will often relieve the pain of an attack. Occasion- 
ally heat applied in the same manner is a relief. Im- 
mersion of the joint in cold water is often beneficial. 
These measures, however, while they may afford 
immediate relief, have little or no effect upon the 
general cause of the disorder. 

ROLLER MASSAGE. 

Although the extreme sensitiveness of the joint 
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during an acute attack renders the merest touch 
painful, yet even at such time the gentle applica- 
tion of the massage roller will accelerate absorp- 
tion and afford relief. As an adjunct to other treat- 
ment roller massage of the affected joint is most 
valuable in toning the relaxed tissues, in reducing 
the oedematons (watery) swelling, in accelerating 
the circulation, and therefore, in hastening the 
cure. 

The illustrations show the application of the 
roller to the hand and to the foot, the joints of 
which are the favorite situations for the deposit of 
the matter producing this painful condition. 



Sprains, Synovitis* Varicose Veins and 
Swollen Joints. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A sprain is the result oi a movement of the joint 
beyond |its natural limits — a movement which car- 
ried a little farther would result in a dislocation. 
There is thus a stretching of the ligaments (the 
structures which bind the bones together at the 
joints. In severe cases there is a rupture of these 
structures with laceration of blood vessels, and 
sometimes of nerves. Hemorrhage into the joint 
and into the surrounding tissues is always present. 
Often one or more of the ligaments are torn away 
from their point of insertion into the bone, some- 
times tearing away a small piece of the bone itself. 
The injury done to the tissues in a sprain is often 
much greater than that of a simple fracture. 

SYMPTOMS OF A SPRAIN. 

The symptoms of a sprain are pain, soreness, 
swelling, stiffness and escape of blood and serum 
into the tissues about the joint. The pain is often 
very severe, sometimes so much so as to cause in- 
sensibility. The swelling varies much. Some- 
times the swelling of a severe sprain is very slight. 
Again slight sprain may produce marked enlarge- 
ment. The joints most subject to sprain are those 
of the ankle, knee, wrist and small joints of the 
hand. 
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TREATMENT OF SPRAINS. 

The first point in the treatment is absolute rest 
of the joint. Elevation and suspension of the af- 
fected part will often relieve pain at once. Moderate 
compression of the joint by an elastic bandage is 
always indicated, except where there is abrasion or 
injury to the skin. In severe sprains the joint may 
be placed in a splint to secure immobilization. This, 
however, is seldom necessary, and should be used 
with caution, since there is some danger of render- 
ing the joint permanently stiff. 

Cold applications in the form of douches or com- 
presses are most valuable. Occasionally, where the 
pain is severe, application of hot water affords re- 
lief. A recent and most successful method of treat- 
ing sprains is to place the affected part in an appara- 
tus similar to a bath cabinet, where it is subjected 
to a high degree of temperature. 

After the more acute symptoms of pain, swelling, 
&c., have subsided, attention should be given to 
the restoration of the normal mobility of the joint, 
as otherwise permanent stiffening may result. This 
may be accomplished by passive movements. 

MASSAGE FOR SPRAINS. 

Massage treatment in sprains is directed to two 
purposes, first the reduction of the pain, swelling 
and stiffness through hastening the reabsorption of 
the results of the injury in and about the joint; 
and, secondi, the prevention of permanent stiffness 
of the joint. 
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ROLLER MASSAGE. 

The massage roller is of great value in this con- 
dition. Whenever possible the sufferer should 
apply the massage himself, since he, of all oper- 
ators, is the one best able to apply just the proper 
degree of force to the movements. 

For knee, ankle or wrist a medium sized roller is 
best. The first strokings should be very gentle. 
Gradually, however, with repeated movements the 
tissues become less sensitive, until in a few minutes 
they will tolerate quite a heavy pressure. The 
heavier strokes should always be made in the di- 
rection of the body. Ten or fifteen minutes' care- 
ful rolling three or four times a day is a most effect- 
ive treatment for these injuries. 

In sprains of the knee the massage vibrator is 
conveniently applied, as shown in Figs. 95, 96, 97, 
98, 127 and 128. This instrument may also be 
used for the ankle and foot. (See Figs. 125 and 
126.) 

One peculiar advantage of the massage roller in 
sprains is that it does not necessitate the removal 
of the bandages. This also applies to the massage 
vibrator. 

SYNOVITIS. 

Synovitis, or inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the joints, is the most common of all dis- 
joints. The joints most frequently 
affected are the knee, elbow and ankle. Less often 
the disease 'is found in the hip, shoulder and the 
small joints of the hands and feet There are a 
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number of varieties of synovitis. The same treat- 
ment, however, is indicated for all. 

TREATMENT. 

Absolute rest, elevation and suspension of the 
afifected joint are imperative. Hot and cold appli- 
cations in the form of compresses or douches are of 
value. Diet of plain, simple food, abstinence from 
condiments and stimulants and free water drinking 
give best conditions for recovery. The patient 
should take such exercise as his condition permits. 

MASSAGE IN SYNOVITIS. 

The same directions given for the treatment of 
sprains apply to synovitis. The roller is best ap- 
plied by the patient, at first very gently, with gradu- 
ally increasing force. The heavier strokings should 
be made in the direction of the body. 

For synovitis of the knee and ankle the massage 
vibrator is also useful. 

VARICOSE VEINS. 

A vein is said to be varicose when it is perma- 
nently enlarged and when its coats have undergone 
certain degenerative changes. The most frequent 
situations for varicose veins are the lower extrem- 
ity, the rectum (hemorrhoids, “piles’') and the tes- 
ticles (varicocele). 

The causes of varicose veins are numerous. 
Among others may be mentioned lowered vital re- 
sistance from any cause, overfeeding, insufficient 
nourishment, pressure upon the veins (as of gravid 
uterous or of a tumor), pressure of reiained fecal 
matters, prolonged standing, severe muscular ex- 
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ertion wliereby the blood is forced under great 
pressure into the veins near the surface of the body. 
The symptoms are enlargement of the vein, with 
pain and soreness. 

TREATMENT OF VARICOSE VEINS. 

All obstacles to circulation should be removed. 
Tight band garters are specially injurious, and are 
often directly accountable for varicose veins of the 
lower leg. Where the yaricose veins occur as a 
symptom of pregnancy the patient will find the re* 
cumbent breathing and relaxing exercises specially 
beneficial. 

Rest and elevation of the affected limb are al- 
ways indicated. Cold applications are also of great 
value. These may be applied either by compress 
to the leg, the rectum or the scrotum, by douch or 
by immersion of the affected part. The cold sitz 
bath of five minutes’ duration is especially valuable 
in hemorrhoids and varicocele. 

Attention to general health is important, sim- 
ple plain food, free, gentle exercise, according to 
conditions, liberal water drinking, ventilation, spe- 
cial care of the bowels, avoidance of overexertion 
and of worry — all these are important. 

MASSAGE IN VARICOSE VEINS. 

Where the veins of the lower leg are affected 
roller massage is most beneficial. One of the me- 
diumi sized rollers should be employed and the 
strokes should be made slowly and firmly in the 
direction of the return blood stream, that is, 
toward the body. It is important that there should 
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be no strokings made downward on .-the leg. All 
the rollings should be made upward, so as to assist 
the weakened vein to return its contents to the 
heart. 

SWOLLEN GLANDS. 

Where the glands of the neck or groin are en- 
larged careful massage with the roller will be found 
a most satisfactory treatment. Where the enlarge- 
ment is on the side of the neck use a medium sized 
roller, lift the head and roll with moderate pressure 
up and down and from side to side over the affected 
part. The same directions apply to the treatment 
of swollen glands elsewhere. 

It should be understood that the removal of 
these enlarged glands bv a surgical operation is sel- 
dom necessary. Usually a course of careful hy- 
gienic treatment covering diet, baths and exercise 
with systematic massaee is sufficient to cause dis- 
appearance of the /swelling. 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Although part of the animal body, the hair is in 
all essential respects a vegetable growth. Like a 
vegetable growth it draws its sustenance from the 
medium in which its roots are fixed. In fact, hair 
has been transplanted from one part of the body to 
another part, where it has taken root and grown. 

To an extent, the hair (and the nails, which are 
biologically and chemically identical with the hair), 
have a life which is, to a large extent, independent 
of the general life. The hair does not die with the 
death of the person, but frequently grows long after 
death. While making dissections of the face and 
head I have many times shaved these parts and not 
infrequently I have seen the hair grow out to the 
length of a quarter of an inch before dissection is 
finished. There are on record well authenticated 
cases where, on exhuming a body which had been 
interred for many years, the hair has been found to 
have grown to an enormous length. One thing is 
certain: — The growth of the hair does not stop with 
the death of the body. This means that to an ex- 
tent it has a life which is independent of the gen- 
eral life of the body. 

This fact, aside from its interest as a curious feat- 
ure of life, has an important bearing upon the hy- 
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giene of the hair — ^upon the prevention and the 
cure of premature grayness (I am inclined to think 
that grayness is always premature), and upon alo- 
pecia or baldness. 

Causes of Baldness. — In considering the causes 
of baldness it is important to bear in mind that the 
hair in its development and in its method of sus- 
taining its life is practically a vegetable growth. 
Baldness has ]}een the subject of an immense amount 
of theorizing and quackery. Many causes have been 
assigned for it and many absurd measures and 
useless, in fact, often injurious, nostrums have been 
devised for its treatment. Space will not permit of 
a discussion of those theories, amusing though they 
are. It may be remarked, however, that even here 
the “microbe scientist” has had his inning, and has 
gravely informed us that alopecia is the result of the 
depredations of an enterprising little vegetable with 
an awe inspiring Latin name. 

There are probably two principal causes of bald- 
nesss.^ The first and more common is simply the 
inability of the hair stalk to draw from, its soil the 
skin, sufficient nourishment for its sustenance. Re- 
membering that the hair is practically a vegetable 
growth, not unlike an onion — this is quite intelli- 
gible — anything that tends to lower the general vi- 
tality, rendering the vital fluids less rich in nutrient 
matters, will affect the nutrition of the hair in com- 
mon with that of other tissues. 

Thus acute illness, in which all the vital forces are 
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massed to combat the effects of retained poisons 
made by the body and of those other poisons in- 
serted into the body by the intelligent physician, 
this canses such a diversion of energy that the hair 
is deprived of its nourishment and dies like grass in 
a drought. The same effect is produced by anxiety 
or by any other debilitating influence. Overfeed- 
ing, overwork, confinement, anxiety, lack of exer- 
cise — all these indirectly tend to baldness through 
lowering the general vitality. 

THB TIGHT HAT BAND. 

Probably the most common cause of baldness is 
the wearing of a tight hat band. The arteries sup- 
plying the scalp with blood pass up the sides and 
back of the head. Now, a tight hat band pressing 
upon these minute tubes cuts off a major portion of 
the blood supply from which the hair draws its nour- 
ishment, and baldness is the natural result. This is 
undoubtedly one reason why the proportion of bald- 
ness is so much greater among men than among 
women. Another cause of baldness is inactivity of the 
skin of the scalp. Movement is essential to life. The 
scalp of the average man, drawn tightly over the 
skull, is seldom disturbed except for brief brushing 
three or four times a day. Thus, the circulating blood 
being drawn constantly to stomach, limb, brain and 
elsewhere, circulates less freely than it should in the 
skin of the scalp, and the hair is deprived of needed 
nourishmtent. The men most subject to baldness 
are those whose hair is usually carefully and 
smoothly dressed and brushed. On the other hand, 
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meni who wear the hair rather long, and who habitu- 
ally touch andi manipulate it with the hands are sel- 
dom bald. 

There is little doubt in my mind that the fact that 
the hair of the head falls out more often than the 
hair upon the face is owing tO' the greater activity of 
the skin and tissues of the face, which keeps the 
roots of the beard and mustache well nourished. 
This activity of the skin about the hair follicles is, of 
course, increased by the frequent manipulation to 
which beard and mustache are usually subjected. 

The use of hair d_ves, “hair washes/’ &c., probably 
acts to produce baldness, through injury to the hair 
shaft itself. Uncleanliness necessarily has the same 
effect. Another frequent cause of baldness is that 
condition in which the skin, through lack of nourish- 
ment, becomes so relaxed as to allow the hair bulb 
itself to fall out. This, as may be readily under- 
stood, is frequently complicated with other causes 
mentioned. 

TRKA.TMENT OF BALDNESS. 

The rational treatment of baldness may be said to 
bear upon one point — the re-establishment of such 
nutrition in the skin of the scalp as will insure its 
healthful condition and provide nutriment for the 
starving hair stalks. The methods by which this 
condition may be encouraged are many. Among 
the general measures to be considered are diet, 
bathing, ventilation and exercise. The mental state 
has a peculiarly intimate relation to the condition of 
the hair. A chapter could be filled with instances of 
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this, but space will not permit. It is enough to state 
that mental disquietude, worry, anxiety, anger, fea^, 
grief or remorse so alter the secretions as to pro 
duce both baldness and grayness, sometimes in a 
surprisingly short time. 

Among the local methods the most important 
measures are shampooing, brushing, manipulation 
with ■ the hands (dry shampooing), pulling and 
massagie. 

The shampoo may be given two, three or four 
times ,a week. A lather made with a good soap and 
warm water should be well rubbed in with the 
hands and a soft brush. This should be followed 
by a thorough rinsing with warm water and then 
with cold. Finally the hair should be well dried, 
first with a towel and lastly with a brush and the 
hands. Brushing the hair and manipulaition (dry 
shampooing) with the finger tips are both valuable 
measures for restoring tone to the skin of the scalp 
and to the hair follicles. 

In the treatment of baldness the massage roller is 
of special value. The elastic band of rubber, by 
which the wheels are surrounded protects the skin 
from injury and allows the application of a firm con- 
tinuous pressure all over the scalp. 

Women or men who wear the hair rather long 
"''may place a towel or large handkerchief over the 
head to prevent the long hairs from' being caught in 
the rollers. Five or ten minutes of vigorous rolling 
twice a day will often produce surprising results in 
a comparatively short time. 
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A well known authority says ol the massage 
treatment: — 'It promotes hair growth, excites the 
action of the hair cells, prevents absorption of the 
fatty and muscular layers forming the scalp, arrests 
atrophy of the hair bulbs, and by increasing the cir- 
culation prevents the hair from turning gray.” 

Pulling the hair has the effect of slightly raising 
the skin of the scalp away from the skull, thus in- 
creasing the circulation. It is also useful in remov- 
ing the dead and dying hair stalks, the retention of 
which in the follicles prevents the growdh of a new 
stalk. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


BREATHING AND HEALTH. 

In an ancient symbol the vital functions are rep- 
resented by a snake with its tail in its mouth, indi- 
cating that the process oi life is an unbroken cycle, 
each function depending upon the others. Modern 
science confirms this view, and proves that to in- 
terfere with one function is to embarrass all — to 
invigorate one is to accelerate all. 

And yet, while no one function can be regarded 
as beginning the cycle of physiological activities, it 
would seem that, for many reasons, respiration 
should be considered the first. 

The importance of the breathing has been rec- 
ognized in all ages. In many religious systems the 
breathing occupies first place as a means of train- 
i'ig in self control and abstraction and as a ceremo- 
rial. In the book of Genesis the Jahvist represents 
God as breathing into insensate man the breath of 
rfc, “and man became a living soul.” In the He- 
brew language the aspirate Ha is one of the names 
of deity; in fact, a part of the name of the Hebrew 
God, Jehovah. It is related that when God changed 
the names of Abram' and Sarai as a mark of His 
favor He added to those naniies the sacred sound 
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Ha, making the names Abraham and Sarah. 
Among the Hindoos prana, or the breath, is the 
principal primary method of attaining concentra- 
tion and poise. The sacred word Om (pronounced 
ah-oo-m) is simply a breathing exercise, inducing 
a peculiarly harmonious action . of the vocal and 
respiratory muscles. The long, deep breath (prana 
nyama) of the Hindoo mystics requires exquisite 
muscular control, and so develops self command 
and concentration. 

Among certain savage tribes the salutation of re- 
spect consists in exhaling gently through the open 
mouth upon the forehead of the person saluted. In 
many languages the words of God, for life and for 
breath, are identical or show a common origin. 

So, among the more intelligent peoples of all 
ages has the importance of the breathing function 
been recognized. Modern civilization alone ignores 
it. Modern civilization alone impedes and strangles 
this most important function by corsets and belts, 
by tight neckwear and coat collars, by breathing 
poisonous air and by sedentary and indolent indoor 
lives. 

The breath is the life. Without food a man may 
live for forty, fifty, sixty days or even longer. With- 
out fluids he can live for several days. AVithout air 
he will die in a few minutes. Of all essentials to life 
the oxygen of the air is the most important. This 
oxygen is obtained by breathing. The more we 
breathe, the more oxygen; the more oxygen, the 
more life. 
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The lungs consist of a mass of small openings, or 
lobules, iniinitely numerous, into which tlic air is 
drawn at every breath. The number of these ulti- 
mate lobules is estimated to be 600,000,000. The 
extent of the surface through which the inlialed 
oxygen is absorbed is a])Oiit thirteen hundred 
square feet, approximately equal to the floor of a 
room thirty-five feet square. Through this surface 
the lungs daily excrete about 1,300 grains, or over 
two pounds (considerably more than a fluid quart) 
of poisonous matters. In fact, one-third of all the 
waste and poisonous matter resulting from the 
change of body tissue is excreted through the 
lungs. 

The blood circulates through the body, collect- 
ing as it goes the poisons formed by the breaking 
down of tissue. These poisonous matters the blood 
carries to the lungs, where they are given up, and 
exhaled with the breath in the form of carbonic acid 
gas and other poisonous vapors. After throwing 
off its accumulation of poisonous matters the blood 
absorbs all the oxygen obtainable in the lungs. 
This oxygen is then carried by the blood to the 
tissues for their upbuilding. Three times in every 
minute the blood makes a complete circuit, carry- 
ing oxygen to the tissues and returning to the lungs 
laden with the waste and poisonous matters result- 
ing from tissue waste. 

Full use of the lungs always means strength. 
Throughout the animal creation — from the mouse, 
which breathes 150 times a minute, to the elephant. 
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whicn breathes six — one rule holds good, the 
stronger the animal the more slo-wly and deeply it 
breathes. In proportion to its bulk an ant is twenty 
times stronger than an ox and consumes eight 
times as much oxygen. 

The same rule applies to mankind. The great 
men are always great breathers. The ‘^men at the 
top” are always the big chested ones. As a rule of 
general application, it may be stated that the ca- 
pacity oI the chest is an index of the mental and 
physical powers of the individual. The greatest men 
of all times and countries — the Napoleons, the Mar- 
tin Luthers, the Cromwells, the Daniel Websters, 
the Gladstones — all were deep breasted, full breath- 
ing men. The great statesman, the great general, 
the great preacher, the great prize fighter — Bis- 
marck, Wellington, Phillips Brooks, John L. Sul- 
livaiir— all have this in common, the fully developed, 
fully acting lung, the consequent vitality, and the 
power which comes from vitality. 

V ery few people breathe properly. In an exami- 
nation of several thousand cases the writer found 
less than one per cent of men and women who 
made proper use of their lungs. It may be noted 
in passing' that each of those found with normal 
respiration was remarkable for power in some par- 
ticular line. Two of the men and two of the women 
found to be normal are famous vocalists. Two of 
the men were successful business men, self raised 
from early poverty. One of the men was a burly 
negro, possessed of the figure and the strength of a 
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Hercules. Another of the men is the greatest prize 
fighter that this country has produced. 

The results of normal use of the lungs may be 
stated as follows: — 

1. Increased nutrition. 

2. Increased elimination. 

3. Healthy condition of the lungs themselves, 
and of their important covering, the mucous mem- 
brane; also the mucous membrane lining the bron- 
chial tubes, throat, mouth and naso-pharynx. 

4. Increase in peristalsis of stomach and intes- 
tines, resulting in improved digestion, assimilation 
and stimulation of the other vital functions. 

5. Restoration of the normal lines of the hgure, 
the back straight, the chest high, broad and deep. 

6. Immense increase in energy and endurance, 
due to improved elimination and nutrition. 

7. Freedom from impurities of the skin; clear, 
bright eyes. This is due to the increased elimination 
of waste matters, which, when retained, often ap- 
pear as “pimples,” “blackheads,” &c. 

8. Gain in weight, filling out of hollow cheeks, 
neck and shoulders, due to improved nutrition. 

9. Lastly, and to many most important of all, is 
the value of breathing and breathing exercises as a 
means of reaching higher mental and spiritual de- 
velopment. The breathing is, of all the vital func- 
tions, the one most under our control. The prac- 
tice of the breathing as a mental exercise leads to 
a degree of self-control, self-realization and self- 
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expression which would seem miraculous to the 
uninformed. Psychic breathing is one of the points 
of departure between the merely mental and the 
psychic phases of cosmic activity. 

The most important result of full breathing, as 
we have already seen, is increased oxygenation of 
the blood and the augmented elimination of the 
waste matters carried by the blood to the lungs. 
In addition to these the mechanical action of full 
breathing accelerates the peristaltic movements of 
the stomach and intestines and thereby helps di- 
gestion, assimilation and all the other vital func- 
tions. The action of the heart, stomach, liver, kid- 
neys and of most other organs is beyond the direct 
control of the individual. The breathing, however, 
although usually unconscious, being presided over 
by the sympathetic nervous system, may at any mo- 
ment be made voluntary. Of all the vital functions 
it is the one most largely under conscious control — 
the one most readily trained. 

The conditions of proper breathing are few and 
simple. The first is proper carriage of the body and 
the second is freedom from tight encircling bands, 
such as corsets, belts, tight collars or waistcoats. 
The usual teaching is that there are three methods 
of taking in the breath — the clavicular, the lateral 
and the abdominal. In the clavicular breath the 
abdomen is held immovable and the inhaled air is 
allowed to raise and expand the ribs at the upper 
part of the chest. In lateral breathing the ribs at 
the side of the chest are expanded by the inhaled 
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air, while the abdominal ln*eath is taken by holding 
chest immovable and allowing diaphragm to move 
downward and abdominal walls outward. 

It is usually stated that one of these breathing 
efforts is the correct one, and that the others are in- 
correct ; also, that the normal respiration for women 
is the clavicular and for men the abdominal. Such 
teaching could result only from a superficial study 
of abnormal models. In the normal breath the en- 
tire thorax, chest, abdomen, sides and back expand 
with every respiration. Such expansion, however, 
is possible only where the body is properly carried 
and is unconstricted. 

Normal breathing is rare — very rare. Why is this 
so? In the first place, it is so only among civilized 
men and women, whose clothing and whose habits 
render the normal breathing movements impossi- 
ble. In natural breathing the spine is straight, the 
body is held erect and the entire trunk (chest, back 
and abdominal walls) expands with the inhalation 
and contracts when the air is expelled. 

With ordinary clothing, however, this action is 
impossible. In the case of a man, the wearing of 
a tight collar on shirt or coat and the tightly but- 
toned waistcoat draws the head forward, contracts 
and depresses the chest and rounds out the back. 
The chest in this position is unable to expand and 
only the lower or “abdominal” breath can be taken. 
Among women, on the other hand, the wearing of 
tight belts, corsets and skirt bands about the waist 
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renders expansion in that region impossible. Prov- 
identially, however, the dressmakers allow some lit- 
tle freedom of the clothing over the chest, and the 
unfortunate woman (complacent martyr to the 
modern' Moloch) can breathe only by a fatiguing 
and unsightly expansion of the upper ribs, known 
as the “clavicular” breath. 

Breathing is the most important act of our lives. 
To one who realizes this — who appreciates that 
proper breathing means health and power — the 
questions come: — “Can I learn to breathe normal- 
ly?” “And how?” 

Normal breathing can be learned by proper 
methods. The great difficulty is that the unused 
muscles are weakened by disuse and perhaps by 
pressure (as when a corset or tight belt has been 
worn), and sometimes these muscles are slow in ac- 
quiring normal development. The first point in 
learning to use the lungs properly in breathing is to 
carry the body correctly in standing and walking. 
Then, and only then, can the chest aiiid waist ex- 
pand. 

HOW TO ENLARGE THE CHEST. 

Of all the physical indications of power, the large 
chest is, perhaps, the most unfailing. A large chest 
means strength, vitality, energy — ^power, either 
mental or physical; usually both. The dominant 
men of all times and countries have, so far as T 
know, without exception been men with square 
shoulders and large chests. 
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I do not mean to imply that there have not been 
a few brilliant men, a few great men perhaps, who 
have been of average or less than average develop- 
ment. I believe, however, that there has been no 
instance of a dominating individual who has not 
been characterized by large lungs. 

The average amount of air taken in at a breath is 
estimated at from twenty to thirty cubic inches. To 
increase this ten cubic inches means to take in at 
each inspiration twenty-five per cent more of O'xy- 
gen and to excrete with each exhalation a corre- 
spondingly greater amount of poisonous vapors. 

Such being the case, the connection between 
large, fully acting lungs and vital power is readily 
understood. To increase the size of the chest and 
to enlarge the habitual movements of respiration is 
to insure' an immediate increase of vitality, and 
vitality is the essential condition of. power, mental 
or physical. 

One who appreciates the force of the facts and 
principles just presented, and who desires to in- 
crease the intake of oxygen through enlarged chest 
capacity and increased breathing movements will 
naturally inquire as to the best methods by which 
such increase can be gained. 

To such I would say at once that of all the 
structures of the body the lungs are the most elastic 
and the most easily -developed. The efforts should 
be directed not only toward increased capacity, but 
toward increased flexibility of the chest. The chest 
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may be increased in size by methods of forcing 
which actually decrease instead of increasing the 
amount of air breathed. This forcing process sim- 
ply sets the muscles of the chest, making the chest 
walls rigid and thus preventing the free expansion 
and contraction which is essential to proper breath- 

The three most important influences in enlarging 
the size of the chest are habitual posture or carriage 
of the body, freedom from undue restraint of cloth- 
ing and systemiatic exercise. In seeking to enlarge 
the chest the constant effort to hoM the chest high 
— up and forward — is absolutely essential. Without 
this constant effort mere practice of exercises will 
have little effect. A second condition necessary to 
any considerable increase in the size of the chest is 
freedom from' undue pressure of clothing. The 
most devoted practice of exercises and the constant 
effort to hold up the chest will be practically un- 
availing if, through the pressure of a tight high col- 
lar or neck dressing, the head and neck are con- 
stantly drawn forward; or if the trunk is so com- 
pressed by a tightly buttoned waistcoat or gown, a 
corset or a belt, as to hold the chest in a contracted 
position. 

The first point, then, to be observed by the per- 
son who would increase the size of the chest is to 
make a habit of carrying the chest lifted and ex- 
panded, so far as this can be done without undue 
strain. The second is to secure as much freedom, as 
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possible from' the restraints of clothing, especially 
over the back of the neck and about the chest. 

If these points are borne in mind the systematic 
practice oi the exercises given herewith will result 
in an increase both in size and flexibility of the 
chest wall, with consequent enlargement of the 
breathing movements. 

The exercises should be practiced either in the 
open air or in a well ventilated room. The time 
rlevoted to them will vary with the strength and 
circumstances of the individual. Ten minutes two. 
three or four times a day is a fair average. The 
number of repetitions of each exerci^^e may be any- 
where from) three to ten, in accordance wun inr 
strength and endurance of the person. Invalids and 
those who are delicate may commence by going 
through each movement once, increasing the 
amount of w^ork as they feel warranted. The poiiii 
of prime importance is to acquire flexibility of the 
chest walls. In the shallow breathing they are al- 
ways contracted, depressed and rigid. The first 
exercise is for the purpose of uplifting and expand- 
ing these walls. 

EXERCISE NO. 1. 

Stand erect. Now take deep breath as though 
about to yawn; gently raise arms, palms outward; 
turn face in the same direction, and stretch firmly 
upward as though trying to touch the ceiling. After 
a moment gently lower face and arms and exhale 
breath. (See Fig. 127.) 

This exercise, simiple as it appears, brings into 
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vigorous action nearly every muscle in the body. 
For hollow back, round shoulders, flat chest, pro- 
truding shoulder blades and abdomen, and other 
deformities co-existent with faulty carriage and 
shallow breathing, it is one of the most powerful 
remedies I know. Care should be observed not to 
put too much force into this movement. Just make 
it a good, comfortable stretch, with an imitation of 
the yawn that should go with such a stretch. 

EXERCISE NO. 2. 

Stand erect. Now take a dieep breath, at the 
same time raising the arms, palms upward, to a level 
with the shoulders, and stretching firmly outward 
and backward. The head should be thrown some- 
what backward and the face turned toward the ceil- 
ing, so that the chest may be uplifted and expanded. 
(S"ee Fig. 128.) 

Care should be taken to turn the palms so that 
the arms are rotating swdftly backward. 

For broadening the shoulders and deepening the 
chest so as to permit full expansion of the chest 
walls this is a most valuable exercise. 

EXERCISE NO. 3. 

Stand erect, without strain, eyes front, arms 
hanging easily at the sides. Now gently inhale 
breath through the nostrils, at the same time lifting 
the arms straight out at the sides, and so timing 
their movement that when the lungs are fully in- 
flated the hands meet, thumbs touching above the 
head. At the same time the face is slightly raised 
toward the ceiling. Then, without holding the 
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breath, exhale gently, sweeping the arms, hands 
together, downward and forward, so that when the 
exhalation is complete they shall be again hanging 
at the sides. (See Fig. 129.) 

The important points to be observed in this exer- 
cise are, first, extreme gentleness and slowness; sec- 
ond, steadiness. Avoid all force, all haste, all sud- 
den movement. Teach the muscles to act gently 
and freely. Don’t try to force the air into the lungs. 
Just let it flow in. The arms sweep in a gentle, un- 
broken circle. The head sways upward as the arms 
rise. The more slowly and gently this simple, gen- 
tle, and yet powerful, exercise is performed the 
greater will be the results. 

For allaying nervousness, pain, insomnia, for de- 
veloping purity and fluidity of vocal tone and for in- 
creasing the flexibility of the chest walls this exer- 
cise is, in my opinion, invaluable. 

EXERCISE NO. 4. 

Stand easily, with hands at the waist, thumbs 
1 )ack. Now allow the head to fall on the chest, then 
the chest itself to sink, as you bend limply toward 
the floor, at the same time inhaling the breath 
through the nose, slowly and gently, so as to ex- 
pand the waist between the hands. Then, without 
holding the breath, rise slowly, at the same time ex- 
haling the breath. (See Fig. 130.) 

In practicing this exercise it should be remem- 
bered that any muscular effort beyond that necessi- 
tated to gently move the body as directed will de- 
feat the end in view. 
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This exercise is of value in bringing into use the 
diaphragm and abdominal muscles which, particu- 
larly in women, are seldom used as they should be, 
either in respiration or in tone production. This 
exercise also is particular!}'- valuable in tone, im- 
parting firmness* and volume without a trace of 
forcing or the so-called ‘'muscular quality.” 

EXERCISE NO. 5. 

Stand easily, with the backs of the hands gently 
touching the back, just under the shoulder blades. 
Now gently incline, first the head and then the 
body, bending forward as in the preceding exercise, 
at the same time inhaling throngh the nose and al- 
lowing the inspired air to expand the back, so as to 
push the hands outward and furtherjapart. Then 
gently exhale, carrying the head backward, and 
bending the back just where the hands touch until 
they are allowed to come far inward and close to- 
gether, while the head hangs' limply down between 
the shoulder blades. (See Figs. 131 and 132.) 

In practicing this exercise care should be taken 
not to bend backward in the lumbar region (“small 
of the back”). The waist muscles should be held 
firm, and the backward bend should be made as 
high up under the neck as possible. 

The importance of the back in breathing and in 
tone production has been largely, if not wholly, 
overlooked by autho-rs and teachers. 

• This exercise has an effect upon tone similar to 
that of exercise No. 3. Five minutes’ careful prac- 
tice of either of these exercises by any singer will 
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demonstrate their practical value, imparting to the 
voice something ol that smoothness, purity and lus 
tre which characterize the perfect tone. The special 
feature of these exercises is that they will inevitably 
increase the size and improve the contours of the 
chest, without making it rigid or injuring the deli- 
cate lung tissue. Both of these effects are often the 
result of harsh and unnatural methods, by which 
rapid results are aimed at. 

The systematic and careful practice of the exer- 
cises herewith given will result in a steady increase 
in capacity, contour and flexibility of the chest, will 
impart new and desirable qualities to both singing 
and speaking voice, and will have a most striking 
eff ect in improving the general health. 

THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 

That pulmonary tuberculosis, commonly called 
consumption, is, by proper treatment, readily cura- 
ble at any stage will be no news to many hygienists 
and practitioners of the so-called rational, or nat- 
ural, system of treatment. The mass of the profes- 
sion, however, has been so intent in studying the 
pathological and histological details of the disor- 
der — so engrossed in the search for a bactricide to 
kill the “germ,” or a “serum” or “anti-toxin” — 
that the true nature of the disease and the logical 
theory of treatment have been quite overlooked. 

Few qualified medical men could now be found 
who would not admit that inoculation and drug 
medication have been absolutely useless in the 
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treatment of consmn'ption. Yet among' the major- 
ity of medical practitioners of the present day there 
is no knowledge whatever of any other measures. 

At the present time the attention of the medical 
profession and, to a large extent, of the intelligent 
laity has been aroused by the report from the gov- 
ernment sanitarium for consumptives, located at 
Fort Bayard, near Silver City, N. M. The physi- 
cian in charge — D. M. Appel, major and surgeon, 
U. S. A. — makes the following statement : — 

“We have demonstrated at the Fort Bayard Sani- 
tarium for Soldiers that we can cure consumption in 
any stage. I don’t mean to say that if people come 
to us with lungs so far gone as to destroy their 
breathing power we can cure them, but I doi say we 
can cure what has long been regarded as hopeless — 
the third stage of the disease. ^ I have never made 
that statement publicly before. I have not been 
ready to make it. 

‘We have been working for results since the es- 
tablishment of the sanitarium, three years ago-, and 
we have been doing a great deal of original investi- 
gation regarding the treatment of tuberculosis. Our 
best hopes have been realized, and now you may in- 
form the public that, under the conditions which 
prevail in this Territory, the dread disease has been 
robbed of its terrors.” 

The treatment is merely that which has been for 
years followed by the. practitioners of the rational 
system. It consists of open air living, generous diet 
and rest. During the daytime the patients are not 
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allowed iindei* cover, and at night all windows are 
wide open. 

It may be remarked that Fort Bayard is in about 
the same latitude as Charleston, S. C., and has an 
elevation of over six thousand feet, thus making a 
climate in which the outdoor living is practicable. 
It is a common thing for these patients to gain ten 
pounds a week. One increased from 140 to 190, an- 
other from 128 to 210, and another from less than 
100 to 160. 

That consumption is curable, even in the third 
stage, is not news to some of the profession. The 
great importance of the results obtained at Fort 
Bayard and their publication is that the great mass 
of the people will learn not only that the ‘hvhite 
plague” is curable, but that the curative measures 
are the natural therapeutics of outdoor living, prop- 
er food and rest, instead of filthy serums, deadly 
anti-toxins and hardly less deadly drugs. 



ROUND SHOULDERS AND -PRO- 
TUDING COLLAR BONES” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Of all the physical defects to which human beings 
are subject, the most general and perhaps the most 
far reaching in its injurious results is that misplace- 
ment of the chest, coMar bones and shoulder blades, 
commonly known as ‘Tound shoulders.” ‘'Hollow 
back,” “sickle back,” “turtle back,” “hollow” or 
“flat chested” are terniis used to describe the same 
conditions, applied in accordance with the most 
prominent symptom. For, it must be clearly under- 
stood that the bones of the trunk, vertebrae, ribs, 
shoulder blades and collar bones are normally 
“keyed” together like stones in an arch, and that 
displacement of any portion of this structure, in- 
deed of any one bone, means displacement of all. 
Thus “round shoulders” always means curved back, 
and “hollow” or “sickle back” always implies dis- 
placement of shoulder blades and collar bones. To 
correct the one without at the same time readjust- 
ing the other is impossible. 

The correction, then, of any one of these defects 
means no less than a readjustment of the entire 
bony structure of the body. Nor is this all. Such 
correction means not only a replacement of the 
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bony parts, but a readjustment of the vital organs 
contained within the bony framework. The ‘Tound 
shouldered” or “fiat chested” man or woman has 
actually displaced every organ in .the body. All — 
heart, lungs, stomach, liver, bowels, generative or- 
gans of the Avoman — are hanging down, resting 
against and -pressing upon each other until not 
one is capable of proper functioning. The man 
or woman who sets out to correct “round shoul- 
ders,” “sickle back” or the “bones” which are a 
source of anxiety to so many young girls — such a 
man or woman will do far more than correct an 
ugly deformity. He or she will add enormously, 
incalculably, to health, endurance, energy and 
length of life. , 

The young man, or the older man, who would 
possess the flat back and the high chest which is, 
the world over, the ideal of masculine power and 
charm; the young woman, or the less young wom- 
an, who would be “deep breasted as Juno,” who 
would be dazzling en decollete, who would radi- 
ate an aura of magnetic femininity — these would 
ask two questions: — First, “Can this condition be 
remedied?” and, second, “Hoav?” 

To- the first quesition I would answer “Yes.” 
The task is not so difficult as it would appear. It 
requires some little perseverance, but it is an in- 
teresting task. What task can be more interest- 
ing than to watch one’s self develop under one’s 
own efforts? 

The “cure” for round shoulders and protruding 
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collar bones consists of the systematic practice of 
postures^ and movements which require in tlieir 
execution the replacement of these parts. Nu- 
merous exercises have been devised for this pur- 
pose. Those given herewith are believed to be the 
best for general use. They have been arranged in 
two sets; the first set, consisting of exercises i, 2 
and 3, are advised for the use of those people who 
are delicate, or who, for any other reason, desire 
comparatively mild exercise; the second series, in- 
cluding exercises 4 to 7, are advised for those who 
are robust and who desire most rapid results. I 
do not mean to imply by this that the results of 
the first series of exercises are necessarily slower 
than those of the second series. Indeed, in my 
own practice, I find that slender, delicate people, 
using exercises similar to those included in Series 
I, often make greater progress than those people 
making greater effort. As a rule, this condition of 
flat chest and displaced shoulders is more easily 
corrected in the slender and comparatively deli- 
cate than in the robust. The most difficult sub- 
ject of all in this respect is the highly developed 
athlete, because in his case the displaced struc- 
tures are held in their place by rigid and ab- 
normally large muscles. 

As to the amounti and frequency of practice, 
only general directions can be given. Each per- 
son must be governed by his or her own require- 
ments and capacities. As a rule, ten minutes on 
rising and the same period on retiring will do to 
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begin with. With increasing strength and endur- 
ance this time may be gradually increased up to 
twenty or even thirty minutes, two or three times 
a day. No exercise should ever be taken which 
produces the slightest pain or discomfort, and the 
hrst sign of fatigue should always be the signal to 
stop at once. 

The two systems of exercises herewith given 
are arranged to be practiced in the o-rder given, 
save that the relaxing movements should be prac- 
ticed last. This is best for several important rea- 
sons. 

SERIES I.-EXBRCISE NO. 1. 

Stand erect, feet together, arms hanging at the 
sides. Now take in breath slowly and gently, at 
the same time raise the arms straight up toward 
the ceiling and turn the face in the same direction. 
Then, holding the breath as in a yawn or a grunt, 
stretch both body and hands straight upward and 
forward toward the. ceiling. After a stretch of 
from five to ten seconds, slowly return to position, 
at the same time allowing the breath to escape in 
a gentle sigh. (See Fig. 135.) 

This exercise, simple as it appears, brings into 
action every important muscle of the body, de- 
velops heart and lungs, and acts directly and pow- 
erfully toward replacing the vertebrae, the collar 
bone and the shoulder blades in their normal po- 
sitions. With practice the time spent in the stretch 
may be lengthened to twenty or even twenty-five 
seconds. Avoid especially excessive force in the 
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practice of this and the fo-llowing stretches. Use 
no more force than that ordinarily emiployed in a 
yawn accompanied by a stretch, which is the natu- 
ral exercise of animaJs and of man. 

EXERCISE NO. 2. 

Stand erect, feet together, arms hanging at the 
sides. Slowly raise the arms straight up in front, 
]ialnis downward, at the same time gently taking in 
the breath so that when the arras are extended 
straight up o-ver the head the lungs will be fully in- 
flated. Then, holding the breath, pass the arms 
slowly downward and backward as far as possible, 
sweeping them around in a wide circle. (See Fig*. 
136.) Exhale slowly at completion. 

This exercise should be performed with care, 
passing the arms as far upward, backward and 
downward a,s possible; in other words, making the 
largest possiblei circle. The mo-vement is espe- 
cially effective in replacing shoulder blades and 
collar bones. 

EXERCISE NO. 3, 

Stand erect, feet together, arms hanging. Now 
let out the breath in a gentle sigh. At the same 
time let the head fall limply forward upon the 
breast. Then relaxing the upper part of the spine 
let the body bend forward, arms hanging, more and 
more, until the finger tips hang near the floor; do 
not allow the knees to bend even to the slightest. 
Do not make any effort to reach the floor with the 
Anger tips. Simply let the body, head and arms 
fall limply forward toward the floor. After a few 
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seconds (from three to six) slowly raise the body, 
first the lower part, then the upper part, and lastly 
the head to the upright position. (See Fig. 137.) 

The main object of this exercise is to stretch the 
ligaments on the posterior side of the knee joint 
and of the spine, so that they can be held straight, 
and to force the spine at the small of the back out 
of its rigid curve. Although apparently gentle, 
this exercise is most valuable, both for vital de- 
velopment and for correcting false posture. Ex- 
ercise No. 3 is a relaxing movement, and should 
be practised by itself after the student has thor- 
oughly gone through with exercises Nos. i and 2. 

SERIES II.-EXERCiSE NO. 4. 

Stand erect, feet together. Nov/ take breath 
and, at the same time, raise the arms straight up- 
ward and clasp the hands together over the head, 
stretching both arms and body firmly upward 
toward the ceiling. Then, still holding the breath, 
sway the body from the waist slowly backward and 
forward and from- side to side. After a few mo- 
ments lower the hands, allowing the breath to es- 
cape in a gentle sigh. (See Fig. 138.) 

This exercise calls for a greater outlay of energy 
than any of the preceding. It is, however, most 
valuablei in elevating and freeing the depressed 
ribs and breast bone and in readjusting all the 
other bony structures of the trunk. 

EXERCISE NO. 5. 

Stand erect, feet slightly apart. Now bend the 
body forward until it is horizontal and extend the 
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arms side by side straight out in front. Then 
stretch firmly as though trying to reach forward 
with the arms and backward with the body. (See 
Fig- 1 39-) 

A variation of this exercise is to twist the body 
slightly from side to side without relaxing the 
stretch. 

This exercise is adapted to- the use of active and 
robust students. It is especially valuable in cor- 
recting “hollow back.” 

EXERCISE NO. 6. 

Stand erect, feet together, arms hanging, 
w-eight on the balls o-f the feet. Press the knees 
firmly back, lift the chest up and forward and draw 
the head well back. Raise open hands, palms for- 
ward, about on a level with and near to the 
shoulders. Now take a deep breath and hold it, at 
the same time lifting the chest still further forward 
and drawdiTg the hands as far downward as possible. 
After holding this pose for a brief period (from five 
to ten seconds) relax all the muscles, allowing arms 
and body to fall intO' an easy, relaxed position. This 
is a very valuable exercise for correcting all the 
common faults of carriage. It is a severe exercise, 
how^ever, requiring a large outlay of force, and is 
adapted for the practice only of those w^ho are 
strong and active. (Fig. 140.) 

BXEiRCISE NO. 7. 

Stand easily, feet well apart, arms hanging loose- 
ly at the sides. Now relax all the muscles and 
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gently sway or rotate the body as on a pivo-t from 
side to side, allowing head and arms to swing loosely 
as they will. Do this as easily as possible. The 
object of the movement is to rest the muscles and 
to take out of them the contraction and rigidity 
resulting from the practice of Exercises 4, 5 and 6. 

This exercise, like exercise No. 3, should be prac-^ 
tised by itself after finishing the vigorous exercises 
of Series II. Exercise No. 3 may also be used after 
the movements of Series II. 



HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE BACK 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


One of the most common points of weakness is 
the back. It is not unusual to find an athlete with 
bulging biceps and protruding pectorals, whose 
back is habitually so weak and tender as to render 
• him unable to perform simple feats without result- 
ing lameness and soreness. Many a man and 
woman, strong everywhere else, is rendered incom- 
petent for active exercise because of a weak back. 
The ordinary treatment of “counter irritation” by 
means of “porous plasters,” “packs,” &c., is of no 
value whatever. Massage, especially the vigorous 
use of the “massage roller” or the “massage vibra- 
tor,” often affords I'elief, but does not reach the 
cause of the difficulty and cannot, therefore, affect 
a complete cure. 

What is the cause of weak back, and what is the 
cure? 

The cause of weak back is always strain placed 
upon the ligaments and supporting muscles of the 
spinal column. This strain may be the result of a 
sudden exertion which lacerates a ligament or 
muscles, or the strain may be caused by such a car- 
riage of the body that the spine is habitually curved. 
The weight of the body thus gradually forces the 
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vertebrae, the ribs, the shoulder blades and the collar 
bones out of their place, and the muscular strain of 
bearing* up under this weight leads to the weakness 
and tendency to lameness which is so common. 

A straight spine is like an erect column and 
bears the weight of the body with ease. The spine 
of the average person, however, is like a column 
bent into several angles, and to bear the weight of 
the body when the spine is so held results in the 
common; “weak back.’’ A straight spine is rare. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred people have 
crooked spines. I base this statement upon ex- 
aminations covering several thousand people. If 
my estimate is thought to be excessive I suggest 
the following tests for a straight spine: — 

Let the subject stand with the back against the 
edge of an open door. If the spine is straight the 
back of the neck, the small of the back and the 
buttocks will touch the door. If the small of the 
back does not touch the door the spine is not 
straight. Generally the small of the back will be 
found to curve away from the straight edge of the 
door, leaving a space of from one to four inches. 

The second test is to place the subject in his 
habitual standing position. Then put upon his head 
a weight of from twenty to- forty pounds. If he 
can stand with this weight on his head for five min- 
utes without pain or discomfort the spine is 
straight. If the spine is curved the subject will 
not be able to bear such a weight for two minutes 
without severe pains in the neck, the shoulders or 
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the lumbar region, '‘the small of the back.” 

Few adults will meet these tests. Yet all chil- 
dren under three are straight spined and all the 
people who habitually carry loads upon their heads 
must necessarily carry those on the lop of a straight 
column. 

To enter into the causes of this very common 
and pernicious condition of the spine would be in- 
teresting and profitable; but the space at my com- 
mand wdll not permit of this. Enough to say that 
almost all the influences of civilized life tend to 
destroy the poise of the body and to throw, into a 
series of curves the vertebral column, which should 
be straight. Clothing, desk work, hard labor, such 
as lifting, shovelling, bench work, &c., many sports 
and games, deficient oxygen and various other 
causes combine in producing this destructive effect. 

Weakness of the back, soreness, lameness, in- 
ability to lift or carry weights, sometimes even to 
walk a few miles with comfort — these are usually 
caused by that curvature of the spine which is so 
common and so little understood. 

Now, considering this weakness of the back to 
be present, what treatment is best calculated to 
give rapid, permanent and certain relief? In a 
word, the treatment must be directed tow^ard (i), 
straightening the curved spin-al column, and (2) de- 
veloping the muscles which hold it in place. For 
this purpose general exercise (the free play which 
I so often recommend) is entirely inadequate. The 
condition can be remedied only by a systematic 
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course of exercise specially adapted to its treat- 
ment. 

Such a course of exercises adapted to the aver- 
age case of "weak back” 1 give herewith. The 
practice of these movements for ten or fifteen min- 
utes twice or three times a day will cure the average 
"weak back.” The length of time required for sucli 
cure depends, of course, upon the severity of thj 
case, the strength of the patient and the regulari y 
and perseverance of the drill. The exercises, like 
nearly all that I prescribe, are adapted to the use 
of the strongest athlete or the most delicate weak- 
ling, as the amount of force put forth can be regu- 
lated by the patient. 

The first result of the practice is frequently to 
cause an increase in the pain and soreness. This is 
quite natural and should not be allowed to interfere 
with the drill. Ordinarily it will disappear after a 
few days. In such cases hot packs and self-massage 
with the “massage vibrator” will be found helpful. 

EXERCISE NO. 1. 

Stand erect, feet together, head and chest lifted, 
weight thrown forward. Now take breath slowly, 
at the same time turning the face upward and rais- 
ing the arms straight up, palms turned toward the 
ceiling. Then stretch firmly upward with head, 
hands and body for about ten seconds. Lastly, ex- 
hale breath gently and return to position. (See 
Fig- 7-). 

In this exercise it is essential that the weight 
should be swayed forward as far as possible. This 
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forces the knees back, lifts the chest and forces the 
spine into a position approximating the normal 

EXERCISE NO. 1 

Stand erect, feet together, chest and head up, 
body swayed forward, with weigdit on the balls of 
the feet. Now inhale full breath gently, at the 
same time raising the arms and clasping the hancU 
above the head. Then, still holding the breath, 
twist the body as on a pivot, first to the right and 
then to the left, as far as possible, keeping up the 
movement till out of breath. (See Fig. 8.) 

EXERCISE NO. 3. 

Stand erect, feet slightly apart. Inhale breath, 
raising the arms straight upward, palms forward. 
Now bend the body forward until body and ex- 
tended arms are pointing on a line forward and a 
little downward. Then stretch first as though try- 
ing to reach some object just beyond the finger 
tips, moving the body at the waist slightly from 
side to side. (See Fig. 9.) 

EXERCISE NO. 4. 

open an ordinary door. Stand with the back 
against the edge of the door and pass the hand 
along your back where it comes into contact with 
the door. Note the point at which the spine curves 
away from the straight edge of the door and en- 
deavor to so control the muscles that you can push 
this curved place against the edge of the door with- 
out moving the head from its position. 

EXERCISE NO. 5. 

Lie down fiat upon the back upon the floor. 
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Place the hand under the small of the back, and 
then by a muscular effort try to force just this part 
of the back down upon the floor. 

EXERCISE NO. 0. 

Stand erect, feet together, arms hanging at the 
sides. Now, exhale the breath in a gentle sigh and 
let the head fall limply upon the breast. Then bow 
the chest and shoulders forward; let the body fol- 
low, arms hanging downward toward the floor, the 
knees sprung backward. After holding this posi- 
tion a few seconds slowly return to the erect pos- 
ture. (See Fig. lo.) 

This exercise, gentle as it seems, is one of the 
most powerful I know for correcting the most com- 
mon and pernicious form of spinal curvature. It is 
also a valuable relaxation exercise, and whichever 
of the other movements was given or selected this 
one should always be taken the last. For relieving 
the strain of fatigue after walking, sitting or desk 
work, this simple movement will be found to have 
a surprising effect. 

The above exercises will not only straighten the 
spine, enlarge the chest and improve the voice, but 
will stimulate every vital function and so improve 
the general health. The increased strength of the 
back and the freedom from tendency to soreness 
and lameness in this region, while the most direct 
and immediate result of their practice, is only one 
among many good effects which will follow from 
their practice. 
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HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE MUSCLES 
OF THE TRUNK. 

CHAPTJJR XIX 

The most important muscles of the body are the 
diaphragm and the muscles of the waist and abdo- 
men. To describe these muscles at length, giving 
their functions and the influence of each upon the 
vital processes, would 1)e interesting and instruc- 
tive, but space will not permit. It is enough to say 
in a word that in all bodily movement — walking, 
running, bending, lifting and in all the various 
sports and exercises — these are in reality the mus- 
cles mainly depended on. 

It is popularly supposed that a strong arm and 
shoulder in a boxer mean the ability to strike a 
heavy blow. Such is not the case; or at least it is 
so only when, in addition to the strong arm and 
shoulder, there is proportionate development of 
the waist muscles. The expert boxer of modern 
times strikes not with the fist, not with the arm, 
but with the body. In the blow as delivered by the 
modern boxer the main force is gained by a pivot- 
ing ol the body, in which the abdominal muscular 
belt is the main agent. Any one who has closely 
watched a wrestling bout need not be told that 
these are the important imiscles in this exercise. 
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In swimming' andi fencing the same is tri\e. So 
in ail the varied feats of the acrobat and gymnast, 
bars, horse, flying rings, trapeze, tnmibling, and 
so on. The developed arm, leg and shoulder so 
highly prized by the average athlete are of little 
value unless there is also corresponding strength 
of the trunk muscles. A man’s. arm may be strong 
enough to lift a thousand pounds, but if his back 
muscles are capable of lifting only two hundred 
pounds he cannot possibly lift from the floor a 
weight of more than two hundred pounds. 

In testing a man’s, strength and development, 
then, ask tO‘ see not his arms, but his waist. If he 
is strong there he is strong all over. If he is weak 
there, big extremities will not be of much use. A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and a 
man with large arms and an undeveloiped waist has 
a weak link right in the middle. He may be a won- 
der when asked to "chin the bar” or "dip” or do 
some other futile "stunt,” but when it comes to an 
honest test of strength or endurance he will fail 
because of that “weak link” at the waist. 

Now, all this has an important practical bearing. 
It is not every man who needs, or cares to a.cquire, 
the powers of an exhibition athlete, but any man 
may at any time feel called upon to run for a car 
or for a doctor, to climb rapidly a flight of stairs, or 
to pick up, perhaps to carry, some one sick or dis- 
abled. 

In performing, or in trying to performt, any of 
these feats, the man with weak waist muscles is in 
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danger — in danger not only of strain, but of a 
much more grave casualty — rupture. Few people 
outside the medical profession realize the preva- 
lence of rupture. Few, apparently, even within 
the profession, realize that the only protection 
against rupture is to so develop the muscles of the 
abdominal region that they will not readily suc- 
cumb to an unusual effort. 

For the encouragement of those who desire to 
develop these muscles, I may say that there is no 
muscular area of the body which is so readily de- 
veloped as these by simple exercises. Besides this, 
an increase of vigor in this region always means 
that the breathing becomes slower and deeper, the 
voice gains in compass, volume and quality, the 
digestion improves, constipation is nearly always 
relieved, the movements take on new force, ease 
and freed'om, and the general health is improved. 

1 append herewith a few simple exercises, the 
faithful practice of which will soon work wonders 
in this important muscular region. 

As to the number of times which each of the 
movements here given shall be practised, as to the 
length of time given to the practice, as to the 
amount of force put intO' the stretch — no advice 
can be given that will apply to all cases. Those 
who are young and strong, and who are desirous 
of gaining the greatest results in the shortest time, 
may practise the movements from six to ten times 
goin.12: straight through the series of stretching and 
bending exercises, taking each one once and then 
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repeating as often as seems advisable. For a ro- 
bust person an. hour a day is not too long, and this 
will often produce surpassing results in a short time. 
For the aged, the feeble or the delicate some de- 
gree of caution is necessary in this practice, as un- 
due force or persistence may result in strain or 
lameness. Each person must study his or her own 
requirements and -adapt the time given and the 
force applied to his or her own case. It is always 
better to do too little than too much. 

The relaxing movements given in exercises No. 
6 and 7 are for the purpose of relieving strain and 
of restoring to the muscles that elasticity and free- 
dom which is so essential to grace and flexibility of 
movement. They are always to be taken for a few 
moments after the stretching and bending move- 
ments. Always end with a feeling of entire flexi- 
bility and restfulness. 

EXERCISE NO. 1. 

Stand erect, feet together, knees back, weight 
forward. Now take full breath, and, while holding 
the same, raise the hands straight up over the head, 
and stretch firmly, as though trying to reach the 
ceiling. (See Fig. 148.) 

This exercise will doubtless seem very simple to 
some, and yet it is one of the most powerful ever 
devised for enlarging the chest, straightening the 
spine, increasing the height and developing the 
muscles, especially those of the waist and abdomi- 
nal region. 
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, EXjBRGISE NO. >J. 

This is a variation of the preceding. Stand erect, 
feet together, weight forward. Take breath and hoi j 
same throughout the exercise. Now raise hands as 
before toward the ceiling. Then, while stretching 
firmly upward, pivot the body slowly around, first 
to the right and then to- the left, as far as possible 
without straining. (See Fig. 148,) 

EXERCISE NO. 3. 

Stand with feet together. Take breath and hold 
same during the exercise. Now bend the body for- 
ward until it is horizontal, and extend the arms 
straight out in front. Then stretch firmly forward, 
reaching as far out as possible with the arms, while 
the body is firmly stretched backward, moving 
slightly from side to side. This movement is simply 
an imitation of an exercise instinctively practised 
by animals when fatigued or sleepy, or when the 
body is cramped by remaining long in one position. 
The animal usually performs the movement by 
bracing the forelegs upon the ground and stretch- 
ing the body backward, alw^ays accompanying the 
stretch by a deep inhalation — ^that is, a yawn. (Fig. 
149.) 

EXERCISE NO. 4. 

Stand erect, wreight forward. False hands to the 
level of the shoulders, elbows bent, palms forward. 
Now raise the head upward and backw^ard until you 
are looking directly toward the ceiling. Then 
gradually .pass the hands further and further back- 
ward, holding the waist firm and bending the body 
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higher up, at about the level of the lower border of 
the shoulder blades. (See Fig-. 150.) 

In practising this exercise some caution is neces- 
sary. In the first place, it is a very powerful move- 
ment, and if too much force is used — that is, if 
the body is allowed to bend too far backward — the 
enormous leverage brought to bear upon certain 
joints may cause strain. Another important point 
in the practice of this exercise is to make the bend- 
ing backward of the body high up under the shoul- 
der blades, and not in the small of the back. This 
is clearly shown by the sketches Figs. 151 and 152. 
Fig. 151 shows the correct position, with the ab- 
dominal muscles firmly contracted and the chest ex- 
panded. Fig. 152 shows the abdominal muscles re- 
laxed, the chest contracted and the back in a 
strained position. 

EXERCISE NO. 5. 

This consists in simply bowing the body easily 
forward and to the sides, while the arms hang limp- 
ly downward. 

The foregoing exercises have been specially de- 
vised for the purpose of strengthening and develop- 
ing the important muscles of the waist and ab- 
dominal region. In practising them it is best, as I 
have said, to take three, four, or all five, each one 
once, in the order given, repeating the series as 
often as seems advisable. 

Always follow these vigorous movements by a 
few minutes of relaxation. For this purpose the 
following exercises will be found appropriate: — 




Fig. 154 . 
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EXERCISE NO. G. 

Sfand easily, feet well apart, arms hanging limply 
at the sides. Now gently turn the body around, as 
on a pivot, first to the right, then to the left, arms 
^swinging loosely as they will. (See Fig. 153.) 

EXERCISE NO. 7. 

This is similar to the preceding. Swing the body 
from side to side, arms hanging loosely, weight 
swaying from one leg to the other as the body 
turns. After a time lift one foot and then the 
other, stepping easily forward, thus imitating the 
gait of one who is thoroup'hly relaxed through 
fatigue or intoxication. (See Fig. 154.) 

The proper performance of exercises Nos. 6 and 
7 will entirely prevent the rigidity of muscles 
which might otherwise result from the stretching 
exercises. The faithful practice of the system here 
described will. I believe, provide the best method 
of developing the important muscles of the waist 
and abdomen, without risk of the evil effects some- 
times produced by the severe exercises often taken 
for this purpose. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The skin is one of the vital organs of the body. 
In other words, the functioning of the skin is es- 
sential to the life of the individual. Everybody 
has heard the tale of the beautiful little boy who 
was to represent a church in a great pageant. 
Somebody thought it would be a good idea to 
cover the little boy’s skin with gold paint. This 
Avas done, and in less than an hour the child died. 
The story may or may not be true, but there is no 
good reason why it should not be. For so impor- 
tant are the functions of the skin, that to fully ar- 
rest its action would certainly result in death with- 
in a short time. 

A detailed description of the structure and func- 
tions of the skin is not here called for. A few facts 
may be of interest. 

SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 

The skin of a person of average size presents a 
surface of about twenty square feet, and varies in 
thickness from one-eighth to one one-hundredth of 
an inch. 

The skin consists of two layers — an outer and an 
inner skin. The outer skin is merely a protection 
for the inner skin, which contains the important 
nerves, blood vessels and glands, the action of 
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winch is SO essential to the general life. The outer 
skin is called the epidermis, and the deener layer 
is called the derma cntis, the cutis vera, or the true 
skin. 

The epidermis is readily separable from, the der- 
ma cutis, and is that portion raised by the fluid of 
an ordinary blister, its chief purpose being, as I 
have said, to act as a protection to- the true skin, 
which it covers. The epidermis itself consists of 
two layers — a deep layer, called the rete mucosum, 
and a superficial layer, consisting of dry, fat, horny 
cells. These cells are being constantly produced 
by the epidermis, and are pushed to the surface and 
shed by the skin. This process of shedding the 
superficial dry scales is going on constantly, the 
cells being thrown off in the form of minute scales. 

The derma cutis, or true skin, contains the or- 
gans of sensation, the sensory nerves ending in it, 
thus giving rise to the concep-ts known as touch, in 
all its phases, and temperature. The nerve ends 
are infinitely numerous, being estimated at from 
fifteen millions to- twenty-five millions in number. 
They are more numerous in some parts of the skin 
than in others; for instance, in the skin of the face 
and hands, especially of the finger tips, where they 
are very thickly gathered, while upon the back 
and thighs they are comparatively far apart. 

The skin also contains an immense number (esti- 
mated at from three million to ten million) sweat 
glands. These are thought to be deposited as fol- 
lows: — On the back, cheek, upper arm- and thigh 




Fig. 155. —Diagram showing arrangement of cells forming the human 
skin, a, Dead and dying cells forming euidermis. b, Prickle cells, c, 
Pigment layer, d. Cutis Vera, e. Sweat duct leading to (f) sweat gland, 
g, Adipose tissue (fat) showing how the cells are arranged. 
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there are ORi each square centimetre from 300 to 
60© g-land'S) on the forehead, throat, breast, arm, 
lower leg, hand and foot, 900 to 1,000 to each 
square centimetre. The sole of each foot contains 
2,500 and the palms of the hand about 3,000 
each. It has been calculated that if all the little 
•Sweat glands of the skin of one person were placed 
''end to end they would reach a distance of twenty- 
eight miles. 

WE BREATHE WITH THE SKIN. 

Next to the kidney s« these little perspiratory 
glands are the chief means of carrying out of the 
system impure water and various other poisonous 
hnatters. The total amount of perspiration ex- 
^creted in twenty-four hours varies according ^to 
health, habits and occupation of the individual, . 
temperature, dryness, altitude and other condi- 
tions. It is probably on the average not far from, 
one quart (or two pounds) of fluid in a day. Most 
of this is the so-called “insensible perspiration,” 
which is evaporated into the air in the form of 
vapor. The skin also excretes carbonic acid gas 
and absorbs oxygen. It is estimated that the 
elminiation of carbonic acid gas through the skin 
is one two-hundredth of the amount voided by 
the lungs, and that the skin absorbs one-sixth as 
much oxygen as do the lungs. The importance of 
free exposure of the skin to the sunlight and the 
air will thus be understood. Few people realize 
that they breathe with the skin as well as with the 
lungs. 
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NERVES OP THE SKIN. 

The skin is plentifully provided with nerves for 
the regulation of its blood supply and of its ex- 
cretory functions. These are affected by various 
influences — heat, cold, pain or other well marked 
sensations, mental state, &c. — which occasion 
flushing, paling, heat, coldness, or “goose skin'" on 
the skin surface. 

Many more interesting facts might be presented 
concerning this most important organ. Enough, 
however, has been said to indicate the necessity of 
preserving its activity so that it may do full work 
in carrying off poisonous matters, in regulating 
body temperatures and in taking in oxygen. 

The most important functions of the skin are to 
provide a means whereby certain impurities (main- 
ly urea, alkalins, lactates and sudorates; also car- 
boric acid), may be excreted, to take in oxygen 
through the skin capillaries and to assist in the reg- 
ulation of the body temperature. These functions 
are impaired by various influences. First and most 
general is lack of cleanliness. The many millions of 
sweat glands send their slender tubes (each tube is 
only 1-75 of ani inch in diamoter) to the surface. If 
the skin is clogged by an accumulation of dust, 
dirt, dried perspiration or unshed cells of the epi- 
dermis the little glands cannot vomit forth their 
poisonous contents. This means either the reten- 
tion of the poison and resulting disorder or the 
taxing of other organs for its removal. No one 
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can ])e healthy unless the functions of the skin are 
active. 

CAUSES OF DEFECTIVE SKIN FUNCTIONING. 

The causes of this inactivity and clogging O'f the 
skin are various. First and most common is in- 
sufficient bathing. Second, the wearing of hea.vy 
clothing, which prevents the skin from^ receiving 
the stimulus of sudden changes of temperature. 
Contrary to the generally accepted belief, a sud- 
den transition from heat to cold, or vice versa, is 
most beneficial to the skin and to the whole sys- 
tem. At this point some one is sure to ask, “How 
about catching cold?” I answer: A cold simply 
means retained waste matter trying to get out of 
the system. When the body is overloaded with 
retained poisonous matter exposure to cold air 
will sometimes stimulate it to the effort of expul- 
sion known, as “cold.” A fast of twenty-four 
hours, with free water drinking, enemas and exer- 
cise will usually cause the “cold” to disappear. A 
cold is never dangerous, except as it is made so by 
continued feeding and drug poisoning. 

The wearing of heavy clothing prevents the free 
action of the skin and is the principal cause of ca- 
tarrh. Catarrh is simply the effort of the mucous 
membrane to excrete matter which the skin and 
other eliminating organs have failed to carry off. 

Other causes of inactivity of the skin are indoor 
living and insufficient exercise. In addition to 
these it may be said that overfeeding, insufficient 
food, overwork, anxiety or any other influence 
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tending to lower the general vitality would have 
an indirect effect upon tlie skin. 

Among the methods by which the natural activ- 
ity of the skin may be preserved, or regained when 
impaired by neglect or ill health, are the follow- 
ing: — 

Bathing. 

Exposure of the skin to sun and air. 

Massage. 

Friction with hand, towel or flesh brush, mass- 
age vibrator or roller. 

BATHS AND BATHING. 

Generally speaking, baths are divided, as to tem- 
perature, into cold (below 65 degrees Fahrenheit), 
cool (65 degrees to 80 degree Fahrenheit), tepid 
(80 degrees to 90 degrees Fahrenheit), warm (90 
degrees to 98 degrees Fahrenheit), and hot (above 
q8 degrees Fahrenheit). As to methods of appli- 
cation, baths are divided into plunge baths, sponge 
baths, shower baths, sitz baths, &c., besides the va- 
rious curative operations of hydrotherapeutics, 
douches, pours, packs and so on. Hot air and 
steam baths are most important, and will be more 
fully considered later. 

A full bath once a day is an absolute essential 
to health, as well as to cleanliness. Only by this 
method can the daily accumulations of dust and 
other foreign matter, dried perspiration and dead 
epidermal cells be properly removed. 

The daily bath may be taken at any convenient 
time during the day. The one necessary caution 
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is that At .should not be taken directly before or 
witlhn two hours after a meal. The water for this 
bath may be cold, cool, warm, or tepid. As to 
which is preferable no rule can be laid down. It 
may be said, however, that the use of the cold l)ath 
is advisable only for the most robust. Any chilli- 
ness, faintness or other discomfort attending its 
use is an indication that it is injurious. The indis- 
criminate recommendation of the cold bath by ro- 
bust and unsympathetic physicians has done much 
harm. 

For delicate, sensitive or nervous people — for 
all but a very few people — ^the tepid or warm bath, 
followed by a rapid sponging of the body with cold 
water or by the cold or cool shower, is preferable. 
The warm bath is one of the most effective seda- 
tives known. 

In cases of extreme fatigue, great excitement or 
nervousness the effect of the warm bath is both 
sedative and restorative. It acts with more cer- 
tainty and more power than the drugs usually giv- 
en in such cases, and is, of course, absolutely free 
from the dangers attending the use of anodyne 
drugs. Many people who suffer from insomnia 
3vould be relieved by a warm bath just before re- 
tiring. 

The hot bath (temperature above 98 degrees) is 
seldom indicated. It is extremely stimulating and 
should never be taken except upon the advice of a 
physician. 

The cold or cool shower bath is an excellent 
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metliod of cooling tlic body after a \varm bath, a 
hot air or Turkish bath, or when the body is heated 
])y exercise. The warm shower is also sometimes 
used. 

The sitz, or hip bath, is a powerful tonic to all 
the vital functions. The sitz bath, however, like 
the various douches, pours, packs and com]}resses 
constituting the system of treatment known as 
hydrotherapeutics , while of inestimable value in the 
treatment of diseases, does not come within the 
scope of the present work. 

THE TURKISH BATH. 

Of all the measures by which the healthy activ- 
ity of the skin is promoted, the Turkish or hot air 
bath is undoubtedly the most important. Leading 
authorities upon physiology and hygiene are 
agreed regarding its good effects. 

THE RUSSIAN BATH. 

The Russian bath is similar to the Turkish, save 
that the bather enters a room fdled with steam. It 
has many of the advantages of the Turkish bath, 
and is thought to be especially valuable in certain 
disorders. It probably has no good effect not also 
possessed by the Turkish bath. 

THE ROMAN BATH. 

The Roman bath consists of a thorough manual 
massaging, the operator using some refined 
unguent, which is well rubbed into the skin. It js 
vahiable in promoting general activity of the skin 
and in aiding muscular development. 
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SUN AND AIR BATHS. 

Remembering that the skin is a respiratory or- 
gan — that is, performs an office hardly less im- 
portant than that of the lungs in excreting poison- 
ous waste and taking in oxygen — it will be readily 
understood that the almost universal habit of cover- 
ing the skin with heavy clothing has a most ef- 
feminating influence upon its functions. The ex- 
posure of the skin to the sun and air has an imme- 
diate and striking effect upon the general functions 
and the sensations. The results of a half hour’s ex- 
posure of the body to the air even of a well venti- 
lated room will usually entirely relieve that vague 
feeling of depression and irritability from which we 
have all suffered, and which is merely an indication 
that we are being poisoned by unexcreted waste. 
The habit of spending a short time daily (from fif- 
teen minutes to an hour) entirely nude will have a 
most salutary effect upon the health, strength and 
beauty of the person who tries it. 

MASSAGE AND FRICTION. 

Massage, either by means of the hand or bv any 
of the machines or instruments generally used for 
that purpose, is most beneficial in its effects upon 
the skin itself, upon the muscular development and 
upon the general health. Massage may be self-ap- 
plied, or may be given by an attendant. The former 
is generally preferable, since, so applied, the person 
obtains the results both of the massage and of the 
exercise. 
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The use of the hand, pounding, slapping, knead- 
ing and rubbing, is, of course, the simplest method 
of applying selt-niass-ige. The inslruraents known 
as the "muscle beater,” the "massage vibrator” and 
the "massage roller” are also valuable and have 
certain advantages over the hand. 

General massage, the so-called "movement cure,” 
is often of much value. The massaging of a strong 
and skilful operator, as given in a well appointed 
Turkish and Roman bath establishment, is probably 
the most beneficial of all forms of massage. 

Friction may be given by means ‘of the bare 
hand, the "friction glove,” the "flesh brush” or the 
Turkish towel. One of the simplest and perhaps 
the best means of applying friction to the body is 
to take a large Turkish towel, one end in each 
hand, and draw the towel vigorously over various 
parts of the body. It is surprising to what e.xtent 
the body may be reached in this manner, and the 
effect upon the bodily functions and upon the spirits 
is no less gratifying. 

In concluding these fragmentary observations on 
the skin I would reiterate that the skin is one of 
the vital organs, that the health of the individual 
depends ver}- largely upon the normal functioning 
of his skin, and that this normal action of the skin 
is impeded by many of the conditions of modern 
life. 

As a corrective of these conditions I would sug- 
gest a daily ablution of the entire body in cool or 
warm water, a daily sun or air bath, with pgortius 
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friction, and a weekly Turkish or sweat bath. This 
may be taken as a general rule. Individual cases 
differ widely in their requirements, but I feel safe in 
stating that in all forms of weakness and disease 
the anplication of water and of hot air to the skin 
is the most important remedial measure known to 
therapeutics. 



MODERN NERVOUSNESS— ITS 
CAUSE AND CURE, 


chaptj:r XXI. 


Each period in the world’s history has been 
marked by its characteristic disorders. The Alid- 
dle Ages was the epoch of plagues. Later came 
an era of rheumatoid and typhoid diseases. To-day 
we have disorders practically unknown in the past — 
disorders which are the natural outcome of modern 
conditions, climatic, social, intellectual and moral. 
Among the most noticeable and pernicious of these 
disorders is nervousness. 

Nervousnes is the rampant epidemic of the day. 
Practically every one suffers more or less from ner- 
vousness. Few, even among those considered 
thoroughly healthy, are free from it. 

That nervousness is rapidly increasing needs not 
the testimony of the statistician. Each one may 
see for himself that such is the case. Of the patients 
that come to a practising physician of to-day nine 
out of ten are either suffering from some “nervous 
disease” or have some nervous complication. 

The symptoms of nervousness are infinitely 
varied — miusular rigidity, restlessness, excitability, 
irritability, insomnia, whimsicality, illusions, mono- 
mania, dementia, besides many disorders of ner- 
vous origin, such as stammering, St. Vitus’ dance. 
.g:c. Disturbances of digestion, circulatipfi and 
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Oilier vital functions are also among the common 
symptoms of nervousness. 

Only he or she who has suffered from some well 
marked nervous disorder can realize the utter un- 
li.ippiness and despair which is the accompanime. t 
cf such conditions. The sense of impotency, the 
1 (ass of individuality, from which such patients suf- 
fer are beyond all description. To one who has ex- 
perienced this there is small wonder that so many 
are tempted to suicide while in this condition. 

Under the old system of treatment by drug medi- 
cation nervous disorders have been found the most 
intractable of all disorders. By the newer methods, 
however, of diet, exercise, baths, massage and sug- 
gestion, nervous disorders are among those giving 
the largest percentage of cures. 

SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUSNESS. 

Muscular rigidity. — This is usually general, all 
the muscles throughout the body being in a state 
of constant contraction. The muscles of the fac 2 
are contracted, the brows upraised or frowning, the 
mouth and cheeks drawn down, and the tissues of 
the face thrown into furrows and wrinkles. Often 
the jaws are habitually set, and the muscles of the 
throat stiffened. Muscles of the hands, feet, neck 
limbs and trunk are also stiffened. This rigiditv of 
the muscles of the chest interferes with the breath- 
ing, and, in connection with throat tension, rende"s 
the voice thin, high pitched, forced and unmusical. 

Of all the many symptoms of nervousness this 
condition of muscular rigidity is the most common. 
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It fact, rigidity is both a result and a cause of 
nervousness, for the constant muscular rigiditv 
means a heavy drain upon the vital force, and makes 
the sufferer still more nervous. 

Restlessness. — General muscular restlessness, 
that IS, purposeless activity, j'Uch as constant chaage 
of position, drumming with the fingeis, twirling the 
thumbs, facial movements and so on, is another 
common symptom of nervousness. Like muscular 
rigidity, this condition of restlessness is also a 
retroactive cause of nervous weakness, through the 
drafts made upon the vitality. 

Another symptom of nervousness connected 
with muscular rigidity is the habit of using exces- 
sive force in the performance of simple everyday 
acts. The nervous man handles a pen as if it were 
a crowbar, uses a knife and fork as if he were chop- 
ping down trees, and shakes hands as if he were 
hauling on a hawser, using up in these and other 
similar acts an amount of nervous vitality sufficient 
to keep him constantly exhausted. 

■ Irritability is another common symptom of ner- 
vousness. It is simply a sign of nervous insuffi- 
ciency to cope with the occasion. The habitually 
irritabje person is not to be blamed, but to be 
pitied — and to be treated. 

Loss of memory, inability to concentrate the 
mind, antipathies, whimsicalities of various kinds, 
attacks of tears, laughter and sobbing, as well as 
delusions, hallucinations and mania, are among the 
not uncommon results of nervousness. 
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WHAT IS NERVOUSNESS? 

The human body may be regarded as a mech- 
anism for the generation of energy. This energy 
the body makes' from the food, water and air 
which it takes in. The energy is expended in 
physical and mental labor and in those activities 
which convert the food, water and air into energy. 

The whole matter may be reduced to a very sim- 
ple equation. From food, water and air the body 
derives a certain amount of energy. In work, di- 
gestion, recreation, thought, &c., the body ex- 
pends a certain amount of energy. If this expend- 
ed energy is less than that made by the body all is 
well. But if the body, through overwork, worry 
01 unhygienic habits, expends more energy than it 
makes, there is a loss of vital force and eventual 
nervous bankruptcy. 

Nervousness, then, expressed in simplest terms, 
is the set of symptoms indicating that the body is 
making less energy than it uses. 

THE CAUSES OF NERVOUSNESS. 

The immediate cause of nervousness, as stated 
above, is a lowering of the vital force due to excess 
of expenditure over income of vital energy. The 
more common influences leading to this condition 
are overfeeding, overwork, lack of exercise, over- 
dressing. Injurious mental states, such as revenge, 
anger, remorse, grief, &c., are strong influences in 
lowering the vital powers. Worry is, perhaps, the 
most pernicious of all mental states. 
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TREATMENT OF NERVOUSNESS, 

The point of first importance in treatment of 
worry is to correct errors of diet. The essentials 
of proper diet are to supply to the body material 
suitable for its upbuilding in proper quantity and 
at inten^als sufficient to permit the stomach to 
empty itself and to be ready for another load. 

One of the main causes of lowered vitality which 
is indicated by nervousness is the taking of food 
excessive in quantity or variety, defective in kind 
or at too frequent intervals. Very often the mere 
work of digesting and excreting a quantity of food 
far in excess of the needs of the body is the cause 
of the nervousness. 

Details as to diet can hardly be discussed here. 
It is enough to say that in every case the sufferer 
will be benefited by a well selected dietary of plain, 
simple foods, properly combined and taken at in- 
tervals of not less than six hours. Often two meals 
daily, with a longer interval, will be found advis- 
able. 

OVERWORK. 

-Another common cause of nervousness is over- 
work. Overwork also implies faulty methods of 
work. The driving, “hustling” habits of work so 
common among Americans are simply a result of 
and a cause of nervousness. 

THE POLLY OF OVERWORK. 

Few realize the folley of overwork. And yet the 
principle involved is a simple one. Suppose that 
the energy derived by a man from food, water and 
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air be considered lOO units. Suppose that in 
bodily and mental work and in digestit)!!, circula- 
tion and other vital functions he uses up ninety 
units. He remains well and happy. But suppose 
that, owing to a change ol habit or conditions, he 
comes after a time to make only ninety units of 
force. And supposing that, at the same time, he 
works harder with mind or body or both, so that 
he is using up lOO units of force. Now, the ex- 
penditure is greater than the income, the previous 
reserve is being drawn upon, and weakness, ner- 
vousness in its various forms and disease are the 
natural result. 

Overwork is folly from every standpoint. Not 
only is the person injured beyond all comparison to 
the thing accomplished, but the work itself is al- 
most always defective. 

LACK OP EXERCISE. 

The vital activities by which food is converted 
into tissue by which the blood is circulated 
throughout the body, by which the poisonous 
waste matters are carried oh* — these functions are 
properly performed only when the body is freely 
exercised. To explain this in detail is not here 
practicable. Nor is it necessary, for the relation is 
self-evident. Exercise is essential to health. 

PROPER EXERCISE. 

^ Exercise, therefore, should consist of simple, 
light, free movements, as much as possible like the 
play of animals and children. The various move- 
ments, stretching, breathing and relaxing, which 
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have been described in the series of papers* lately 
published in Health-Culture, entitled “Physical 
Training* as the Basis of Health, Strength and 
Grace,” are all modifications of animal move- 
ments, stretchings, yawnings and shakings of the 
body. They form a system which gives the great- 
est income force with least expenditure, and are 
therefore particularly adapted to the needs of 
those suffering from nervousness.. 

EXERCISE AND WORK. 

The nervous man or woman seldom gets enough 
exercise. Many people to whom this remark is 
made will reply that they get abundant exercise in 
doing their work. It should be plainly understood 
that between work and exercise there are several 
fundamental differences. The important one for 
our purpose is that work is done under tension 
and exercise (that is, proper exercise) is done 
without tension. In other words, work is work 
and exercise is play. A young child will spend the 
entire day in constant activity, running about, 
jumping, playing and shouting, without serious 
fatigue, although an adult romping with him will 
be tired in ten minutes. Why is the child able 
to do this? Mainly because he moves easily — be- 
cause he uses for each movement just enough en- 
ergy to make that movement and no more, while 
the average man or woman ini all motions uses 
from three times to twenty times the force re- 
quired. 

♦These papers are soon to be republished in book form. 
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OVERDRESSING. 

The wearing of too much clothing is an almost 
universal cause of weakness, and therefore of ner- 
vousness. The skin is one of the vital organs of 
the body. Its most important function is to carry 
off certain waste and poisonous materials. This 
function is impeded by excessive clothing, and the 
waste matter, unable to escape through the skin, is 
eliminated by some other organ already overtaxed 
or is retained in the body. 

IMPURE AIR. 

Lack of ventilation in offices, living and sleep- 
ing rooms and elsewhere is also an indirect cause 
of nervousness, through the fact that the lungs are 
unable to get from, such air a proper amount of 
oxygen or to void their accumulated poison. 

Overdressing and impure air deprive two of the 
vital organs, skin and lungs, of the opportunity to 
function. The general vitality suffers therefrom, 
and nervousness is one of the results. 

BOWELS AND KIDNEYS. 

Inactivity of the bowels and kidneys usually re- 
sults from improper food or deficient exercise, 
water or air. These also tend tO' produce nervous- 
ness through permitting the accumulation of re- 
tained waste in the body. 

WORRY. 

Another common cause of nervousness is worry. 
Worry itself is the result of false ideals and faulty 
mental attitudes. Practically, worry is a mental 
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disease — a disease which can in every case be cured 
with the intelligent co-operation of the sufferer. 
The methods to be employed are both physical and 
mental. The physical methods imply a training of 
the body in relaxation, and the mental treatment 
consists of methods for the correction of the faulty 
ideals which occasion the worry. W'orry is simplv 
a useless, pernicious and absurd mental habit. 

CONCLUSION. 

We find, then, that modern nervousness, the 
most common of all diseases, arises from a combi- 
nation of influences all tending to so diminish the 
vital income or to so increase the vital expenditure 
as to cause a deficiency of nervous force. Among 
the most common of these influences are overfeed- 
ing, overwork, lack of exercise, overdressing, 
worry and other injurious mental habits. \Yq ob- 
serve, also, that the cure is to be found, not in 
drugs, but in such a course of living as shall bring 
about a correct balance between the income and ex- 
prised include proper diet, moderate work, ade- 
penditure of vital energy; that the measures com- 
quate air and exercise, together with avoidance of 
extreme emotional states and worry. Observance 
of these common sense methods will provide the ^ 
only rational and adequate treatment for that prey;^ 
lent and pernicious disease — ^modern nervopiiifess. 



SMALLPOX. ITS NATURE. PREVENTION 
AND CURE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


•'‘From smallpox and love but few are exempt,” 
was an adage during the Middle Ages. For more 
than a thousand years smallpox, or varioila, has 
been considered one of the most deadly of diseases. 
At the present time many cases are reported in 
various quarters, and active measures for its pre- 
vention are going forward. 

In view of the general apprehension that pre- 
vails regarding smallpox, a few words regarding 
the nature of this disorder and rational methods 
for its prevention and cure will not be amiss at this 
juncture. 

Smallpox is defined by the orthodox medical 
works as '‘an acute contagious, epidemic disease, 
characterized by an eruption that makes its appear- 
ance first as a papule, then develops into a vesicle, 
and finally becomes pustular, with the formation 
of a crust.” This is more definite than practical. 
It would be, perhaps, more satisfactory to state 
in plain English that smallpox is a complication of 
symptomS' resulting from the following condi- 
tions: — ( I ) Retained waste matters; (2) lowered vi" 
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tal resistance; (3) certain atmospheric influences; 
and that all three of these are, to a large extent, in- 
teractive and interdependent. 

Retention in the system of poisonous waste mat- 
ters is due to one or more of several causes. 
x\mong these may be mentioned overfeeding and 
other errors of diet, lack of fluids in the body, in- 
sufficient activity of the skin, lungs, bowels and 
kidneys, deficient exercise, confinement, pernicious 
mental state, such as fear or worry, overwork and 
so on. 

Lowered vital resistance merely means that the 
functions of the body, digestion, assimilation, res- 
piration, circulation and elimination, do not act 
with that energy and unanimity which are essential 
to a proper sustenance of the body as a whole. 

Climatic and atmospheric influences, impurities 
of air and water, are important mainly through 
their effect in interfering with the action of the 
eliminating organs. The drinking of impure water 
will not cleanse the system; nor can the lungs or 
the skin excrete their poisonous matters in air that 
is warm, heavy and damp, or otherwise impure. 
There is evidence that seems to show that impuri- 
ties in food, air and water, climatic and other influ- 
ences affecting communities — that these and sim- 
ilar influences affecting the bodily functions, and 
not contagion, may be accountable for the “epi- 
demic” nature of smallpox: and other disorders. 
However this maybe, there is no question but that, 
deeply, the cause of smallpox niay be found in some 
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combinatioii of retained waste, lowered vitality and 
atmospheric influence. 

THE PREVENTION OP SMALLPOX. 

Among the methods of prevention employed 
against smallpox the one most frequently em- 
ployed is vaccination. The advocates of vaccina- 
tion make the sweeping claim that vaccination is 
an absolute preventive of smallpox, and that proper 
vaccination, in itself, is entirely free from danger. 
They admit, however, that there is danger of evil 
results from the use of “impure” or defective vac- 
cine, careless or uncleanly manipulation, &c., ^c. 
The opponents of this procedure claim that there 
is absolutely no logical or scientific basis for the 
theory upon which vaccination is based, and that 
vaccination does not prevent smallpox, since vac- 
cinated peo'ple frequently die of that disease. It is 
further claimed by the opponents of vaccination 
that the introduction into the blood of the product 
of a loathsome disease is unphysiological, unwar- 
ranted, inhuman and dangerous to health, and even 
to life. Referring to published statistics, the anti- 
vaccinationists deny the authenticity of those re- 
lating to the alleged immunity of vaccinated per- 
sons, and claim that the decrease of smallpox has 
been due to better sanitation, and that in this de- 
crease smallpox has not kept pace with other dis- 
orders of the same class. 

Whether or not vaccination is a preventive 
measure against smallpox is a question upon which 
authorities differ. It will be granted, however, 
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even by the most ardent devotees of vaccination, 
that it is not the only condition which confers im- 
munity — that some people are immune without be- 
ing vaccinated with cowpox virus, 

Tn discussing the subject at this time we shall 
not, therefore, consider the question of vaccination 
as a preventive of smallpox, but will take up those 
conditions, outside of vaccination, which would 
command immunity from that disease. 

CONDITIONS OF IMMUNITY. 

Now, how can a person render himself immune 
against smallpox? In answer, it may be said that 
the conditions commanding immunity against 
smallpox are those which will protect the indi- 
vidual against all other diseases. One can render 
himself practically immune to smallpox as to other 
diseases by taking measures to prevent the reten- 
tion and accumulation of the body waste and by 
maintaining the vital force at the highest possible 
point. 

The important practical question is : — By what 
methods can this be accomplished? In the first 
place, proper diet. Let the food be plain and sim- 
ple, not excessive in quantity or variety, and let 
the meals be separated by an interval of at least 
five hours. In many, if not in all, cases two meals 
are preferable to three, as thousands of intelligent 
people all over the counttry can testify. Pastries, 
rich gravies., sauces, condiments and stimulants 
should be avoided. Alcohol is especially per- 
nicious. 
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As to fluids, the safest and best is water, and the 
safest and best water is distilled water. This may 
be taken freely on rising or retiring and between 
the meals. At meal time and for a half hour pre- 
ceding and two hours after the meal little or no 
fluid should be taken. 

Care of the excretions is of equal importance 
with diet. The proper action of skin, lungs, 
bowels and kidneys is essential to health, and, un- 
less there be some gross violation as to diet, such 
active elimination constitutes practical immunity 
against the so-called epidemic and contagious dis- 
eases. 

Free water drinking is the most ihjportant influ- 
ence in regulating the action of kidneys, bowels 
and skin, also, to a less extent, of the lungs. The 
proper action of the bowels may be insured by 
enemas of hot or warm water whenever necessary. 
In fact, under any circumstances, a weekly enema 
is a valuable prophylactic measure. 

,The importance of the skin as an organ of de- 
puration and respiration is not generally under- 
stood. A daily bath, warm, followed by a cold 
sponging, a weekly or semi-weekly sweat or Turk- 
ish bath, massage and vigorous friction with flesh 
brush or Turkish towel — these are among the most 
practical and simple measures by which the skin 
may be kept in order. 

The action of the lungs in taking in oxygen and 
in carrying of¥ gaseous poisons may be assured 
by proper ventilation, by free exercise in the open 
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air, and b} systematic breathing exercises, such as 
described in this work. 

n IS safe to say that in the vast majority of cases 
one wno lives according to the spirit of the above 
directions will be immune against smallpox or any 
similar disorder. 

TREATMENT OF SMALLPOX. 

Where the disease is present the treatment 
should be governed by the same principles. Total 
abstinence from food throughout the five, six or 
more days of the acute stage, daily colon flushings 
of tepid or cool water, free drinking of cold water, 
treatment oi the skin several times daily by cool 
sponge baths, to control temperature and to main- 
tain the activity of the skin functions. Add to this 
proper ventilation and freedom from worry and 
panic, and we are in possession of a curative ar- 
mamentarium which robs smallpox of its terrors, 
and registers another triumph for common sense 
over empiricism, blind routine and pseudo science. 



SUNSTROKE-ITS CAUSATION AND 
TREATMENT. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Among the dreaded incidents peculiar to the 
heated term, ‘‘sunstroke” holds first place. The 
term insolation, or sunstroke, is rather loosely used 
to describe three states, which, although similar in 
causation, are essentially different in character. 
Those three states are better known as heat pros- 
tration, true sunstroke and thermic fever. 

Heat exhaustion or heat prostration is simply a 
faint resulting from the prolonged exposure of an 
already weakened! or disordered system to a high 
temperature, either natural or artificial. True sun- 
stroke is always the result of direct exposure of the 
body to the rays of the sun. Thermic fever (hyper- 
pyrexial insolation) is a violent fever (io 6 degrees 
to 1 12 degrees), with full, jerky pulse, flushed face 
and coma, or insensibility. There is another va- 
riety of heat stroke, quite rare, marked by coma, 
cold skin, slow pulse andJ lowered temperature. 
This is known as the asphyxial form of insolation, 
or heat prostration. 

Now, for all these forms of heat prostration the 
immediate cause is heat, and yet it should be clear- 
ly understood that heat will cause prostration only 
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when certain other conditions are present — that 
for every case of heat prostration, sunstroke or 
thermic fever there must be certain causative con- 
ditions, one of which is always high temperature — 
that, in a word, heat prostration is caused by a com- 
bination of conditions, one of which is always high 
temperature, but that high temperature alone can- 
not produce heat prostration. 

For the sake of clearness, let us put this in an- 
otlier way: — The factors leading to heat prostra- 
tion may be divided into two- classes — external and 
internal, those acting* outside the body and those 
acting inside the body. Among the former may be 
mentioned lack of ventilation, humidity and heat. 
Among the latter we may consider any state of the 
internal organs which tends to lower the vital re- 
sistance or to interfere with the regularity and 
equilibrium of the vital functions. 

Now, inasmuch as it is our purpose to study 
how to avoid heat prostration, it will be profital'jle 
to determine how far we may control the condi- 
tions producing* it. Over the external conditions 
— high temperature, humidity and lack of ventila- 
tion — we can have but little control. Sufferers 
from indoor heat prostrations are usually firemen, 
engineers, stokers, &c., who are obliged to work in 
an overheated, unventilated atmosphere. 

But we have seen that external conditions alone 
will not produce heat prostration. Let us then con- 
sider the internal conditions conducing to heat 
prostration and determine whether or not we may 
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SO control these as to remdler heat stroke improb- 
able or even impossible. 

In studying the question we find that, out of a 
large number of people exposed to the same condi- 
tions as regards temperature, ventilation, humidity 
and labor, only a few succumib. We find, further, 
that these few are not the weakest of those pos- 
sessing the least natural power of vital resistance, 
but we note that those subject to heat prostra- 
tion are always those who have, in one or more of 
several ways, made their bodies so susceptible that 
they were unable to resist the high temperature 
because of their condition. 

Now, what are those acts or those omissions 
which render the human body susceptible to sun- 
stroke or to heat prostration? In the main, these 
are well known and may be simply stated. 

First of all, stimulation. Rarely, very rarely, if 
ever, does heat prostration occur except in cases 
of alcoholic stimulation. In fact, some authorities 
have denied the possibility of beat stroke except 
under stimulation. However this may be, in the 
vast majority of cases the heat stroke is rendered 
possible by stimulation. Feer drinking in summer 
is all too common even in these enlightened days. 
There is no question! that when one is heated a 
large draught of ice cold beer is cooling and re- 
freshing for the moment. BiU afterward . 

First of all, there is the irritant effect of the beer 
upon the mucous membranes, which leads to re- 
flex disturbances of the circulation and other vital 
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functions. Then, there is. the poisonous effect 
upon the heart, causing a temporary increase in 
the rapidity of its stroke. Furthermore, there is 
the additional work thrown upon the secreting or- 
gans in their effort to- promptly throw off the irri- 
tant, There is, of course, the immediate result of 
ma,king the drinker feel cooler. This feeling — 
feeling merely — is produced partly by the paralysis 
of the neiwes of sensation and partly by the me- 
charical contact with the cool fluid. The feeling 
of coolness soon passes off and is succeeded by a 
still more marked sensation of heat and discom- 
fort. Another drink brings temporary relief. Soon 
another is necessary, and another, and then an- 
other, until the stimulation, the depletion and the 
heat comibine to cause a collapse, which is apt to be 
attributed! solely tO' the heat. 

Overeating is also a frequent condition render- 
ing heat stroke liable. Overfeeding, particularly 
in hot weather, is a heavy tax upon the organs, 
causing such overexertion and plethora as to 
greatly reduce the vital resistance. 

Another condition frequently leading to heat 
prostration, is mental excitation. Worry, fear, 
anxiety, anger, excitement — all these cause de- 
rangement of the vital processes, which greatly in- 
creases the liability to heat stroke. 

Lack of cleanliness also greatly enhancesi the 
danger of heat prostration. The principal function 
of the skin is to throw off a certain fluid, the per- 
spiration, which is heavily laden with poisonoui 
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m; Iters. The perspiration is exxcreted through 
minute openings, known as the pores, of which 
there are about seven million in a man or woman 
of average size. Now, when the perspiration is al- 
lowed to dry on the slcin it forms a coating which, 
with the addition of dust and other foreign matter, 
clogs up the pores and prevents the poison fron? 
escaping. The poisonous matters thus kept in the 
sys^-em throw additional work upon certain organs 
and disturb the action of others and so lower the 
vital resistance as to greatly increase the danger of 
heat stroke. 

Lack of water is another important factor in con- 
ducing to heat prostration. Free water drinking 
means increased elimination of poisonous waste 
matters. The water enters the body clean and 
leaves it laden with impurities. Abundant water 
drinking means free elimination, and free elimina- 
tion is perhaps the most important factor in 
health, strength and vital resistance. 

We find, then, that heat prostration, although 
caused directly by a high temperature, is rendered 
possible only by a certain condition of the indi- 
vidual; that this condition is caused by stimu- 
tion, overfeeding, mental inquietude, uncleanliness 
or lack of \vater in the system.; that in evei^y case 
of heat prostration, sunstroke or thermic fever, we 
find one or more of these conditions present. The 
prevention of heat stroke, then, is simple. Avoid 
stimulants; don’t overeat; keep cool; bathe fre- 
quently; drink freely of cool, pure water. 
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i\s to treatmenit of heat prostration, quiet and 
cold applications to the head and body are usually 
all that is ’necessary. In the^asphyxial form of iso- 
lation the indications are for warmi applications 
Sometimes the use of the stonaaich tube is caller 
for. Stimulation in such cases is not advisable. 



THE BEDROOM CHAIR AS A 
GYMNASIUM, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Although there is no doubt in my personal opin- 
ion that the highest possible degree of physical per- 
fection may be attained by the practice of “free” 
gymnastics — that is, of gymnastics without appa- 
ratus — yet it is undoubtedly true that the practice 
of “free” exercise is to many people less interesting 
than movements made in connection with some ap- 
paratus or instrument. 

The disadvantages of apparatus gymnastics are 
often due not as much to their use as to their 
abuse. For instance, the main injuries due to appa- 
ratus work are local development (that is, undue 
development of one part at the expense of the gen- 
eral physical welfare) and overstrain. These should 
be guarded against, and both can be prevented by 
using proper apparatus, by moderation and by cor- 
rective exercise. Apparatus should be simple and 
convenient and! should be of such a nature that in 
using the muscles not only of a portion but of the 
entire body can be exercised. 

As an apparatus for gymnastics, the bedroom 
chair meets these requirements quite fully. It is, 
simple it is convenient, and it can be used in move- 
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ments which bring into action practically every im- 
portant muscle in the body. 

The series of exercises described in this chapter 
have been carefully devised with a view, first, to 
the formation of proper habits of carriage; second, 
to increase in the activity of the internal organs; 
third, to the development of the general muscular 
system., and, fourth, to the encouragement of grace 
and bodily poise. 

These exercises should be practised exactly as 
described, and should always be followed by relax- 
ing exercises, as otherwise they would tend to stif- 
fen the muscles and interfere with the grace and 
freedom of motion. The time devoted to them will 
vary with the strength of the student, .another 
point is the weight of the chair used. For a weak 
person, the lightest obtainable chair is quite heavy 
enough. The robust may execute the movements 
with a heavier chair. 

Care shold be taken that there is sufficient room 
to swing the chair without doing damage. 

EXERCISE NO. 1. 

Place the chair in front of you and grasp the seat 
with both bands, arms straight. Now,'* take full 
breath, and, still keeping the hands in position, step 
backward until the feet are so far distant from the 
chair as to throw the weight of the body largely 
upon the arms. Then, still holding the breath, 
straightening the arm«, raise the body to its origi- 
nal position. Notice that the farther from the chair 
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you place the feet, the 'more is thrown upon the 
hands and the more severe becomes the exercise. 
(See Fig. i.) 

This miovement is of value in broadening and 
deepening the chest, in replacing round shoulders 
and protruding collar bones, and in developing the 
muscles of the chest, back, shoulders and arm. It 
is particularly useful in increasing the size and 
power of the triceps, which is llie largest, hand- 
somest and perhaps the most useful muscle in the 
arm. The triceps lies at the back of the arm, and is 
used in all pushing and thrusting actions. 

EXERCISE NO. 2. 

Stand' in front of chair as in previous exercise. 
Now take breath, reach forward and grasp the back 
of the chair (as shown in Fig. 2). Straighten the 
body, holding the chair, as shown in the figure. 
Then, without bending the body and still holding 
the lungs full of air, slowly lift the chair upward by 
bending the arms, until it is on a level with the 
head. Then lower to the floor, after which the 
lungs may be deflated, allowing the breath to es- 
cape in a gentle sigh. 

This exercise especially develops the front of the 
upper arm,, the biceps, the muscles of the forearm, 
also certain important muscles of the back and 
shoulders. 

EXERCISE NO. 3. 

Stand in front of the chair and grasp seat, as in 
Exercise No. i. Then, holding head, chest, arm^: 
and shoulders rigid, gradually straighten the back, 
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lifting the chair up to a level with the head. (See 
Pig' 3') 

This movement calls for activity of the powerful 
and important muscles of the back. In all lifting, 
bending or similar exertion, in walking, running or 
stair climbing, these muscles of the back have an 
important function in sustaining the weight of the 
superincumbent body. 

EXERCISE NO. -4. 

Stand exactly as shown in Figure 3, body mo- 
tionless, lungs full. Now, holding the upper part 
of the body motionless, swing the body as on a 
pivot around to the right as far as possible, without 
moving feet. Then turn to the left, twisting the 
body from the legs upward, still holding the chair 
extended. 

This movement is designed to call into action all 
the muscles of the body, bearing especially upon the 
muscles of the waist. The muscles, of the lumbar 
region (“the small of the back”) and the abdominal 
are by far the most important muscles in the body. 
Whatever work is being done by the limbs, it must 
be supported by the waist muscles. A man who is 
weak here is weak all over. A woman, who by in- 
activity or corseting has allowed these muscles to 
become weak will suffer from a dozen ailments di- 
rectly traceable thereto. The last two exercises 
have been especially devised tO' bring these muscles 
into activity, and their practice cannot fail to 
strengthen this most important region. 
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EXERCISE NO. 5. 

Stand !with chair back toward you. Place feet 
well apart. Take deep breath and hold same dur- 
ing the exercise. Grasp chair by the back, raise it in 
front amid swing it slowly around to right, throw- 
ing weight of the body on the right leg. Then 
swing it around in front and to the left in a wide 
circle. And so froiB one side to the other two or 
three times. Then lower the chair to the floor and 
exhale breath. (See Fig. 4.) 

EXERCISE NO. 6. 

Stand easily, feet well apart, take breath and hold 
during the exercise. Grasp chair by the back, as in 
Exercise No. S, but higher up. (See Fig. 5.) Now 
bend arms until the forearms are on a level with 
the elbows. Then, swing the chair gently from side 
to side, keeping the arms in about the same posi- 
tion and allowing the chair to swing from them 
with a penidulum-like motion. 

This exercise develops the entire arm, shoulder 
and chest and calls for general activity of the mus- 
cles of the back, abdomen and legs. 

Of course, these chair exercises are of greatest 
possible value in developing hands, wrists and fore- 
arms. They are also useful in developing general 
muscular control and co-ordination. 

Useful, however, as are these chair exercises, 
they will be certain to interfere with perfect grace 
and freedom of motion unless they are practiced 
in connection with certain corrective exerciseS’ 
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The best corrective mo'vemients for this purpose 
are the folloiwing: — 

EXERCISE NO. 7. 

Stand easily, one foot .slightly advanced. Now 
inhale breath, at the same time raising the arms, 
chest and face until all are stretched firmly up- 
ward. (See Fig. 6.) Then, without pause or hold- 
ing the breath, allow arms, head and body to fall 
limply forward toward the floor, at the same time 
exhaling the breath in a gentle sigh. (See Fig, 7.) 

EXERCISE NO. 8. 

Stand easily, feet well apart, swing arms and 
body gently from side to side, imitating the mo- 
tions of a man scattering grain. Do this as gently 
as possible, allowing the whole body and the head 
to swing in harmony with the arms. 

Exerci:es wi'.h a chair should always be followed 
by the practice of Exercises Nos. 7 and 8, for the 
purpose of preventing the rigidity which is always 
certain tO' follow any severe muscular exertion, un- 
less corrected by relaxing movements. 

As a whole, the practice o-f this simple system 
of chair exercises will bring about results that will 
surprise many; while many of those who practice 
them for the first time wall discover a new interest 
and utility in this very prosaic article of furniture. 



Hydrotherapy, or Water Cure, 

CHAPTOR XXV. 


The chief value of water as a therapeutic agent 
seems to be through its power of affecting the 
temperature of the part of the body to which it is 
applied. Besides this there are other effects not 
well understood. 

Warm or hot water applied to any portion of 
the body causes an immediate increase of blood 
supply, and therefore of temperature. If the ap- 
plication be very brief this change is not likely to 
be followed by any marked reaction. If, however, 
the application of heat be more protracted the in- 
creased circulation and heightened temperature are 
followed by ^ reaction, as it is called, during which 
the circulation and the temperature are reduced. 
On the other hand, a brief application of very cold 
water will in most cases be followed by an increase 
of circulation and a rise of temperature, while a 
longer application of water less cold will produce 
a less marked reaction, or, in many cases, no ap- 
parent reaction whatever. Of course, all this is 
complicated by the conditions, as to the character 
of the disorder, vitality of patient, &c. 

Among the many advocates of the water cure 
principles a large variety of baths, gushes, pours 
and packs have been devised. As a matter otf fact, 
however, such multiplicity of application is quite 
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umiecessary and is merely confusing. For prac- 
tical purposes a few only are necessary. In these 
papers we shall divide the applications of water 
into packs and baths, with a few words on pours, 
gushes, &c. 

A pack is. the name given to the method of ap- 
plying water to the body by means of a wet cloth 
placed in position andi allowed to- remain so for 
some time. Any part of the body may, of course, 
be so treated, or the whole body at once. The 
necessities of the case are covered by the full pack, 
the half pack, the loin pack, the rump pack, the 
shoulder pack, the throat pack, the leg pack, the 
calf pack, the foot pack and the hand pack. 

THE FUEL PACK. 

As to the giving of the full pack we can do no 
better than to quote from M. Platen, a well known 
German practitioner, of the “Wasser-kur”:’ — 

‘‘This, sometimes called the wet pack, is one of 
the most effective methods of the water cure, act- 
ing rather after the fashion of the wet sheet, but 
achieving its purpose in a less severe manner. 

“A friend or attendant must be at hand, also a 
bed, several blankets, 7 or 8 feet by 6 feet wide; 
tw^'O or more linen sheets, 6 1-2 feet long by 4 7 -^ 
feet wide andl water at a temperature of 66-72 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

“Spread the blanket flat on the bed so that it 
reach half way up the back of the head when 
the patient lies down. Over this the wet sheet is 
placed so as to reach almost toi the upper border 
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oif the blanket. Over that part of the sheet upon 
which the lower part of the back is to rest is placed 
a dampi to-wel. The bed is shown so prepared in 
Figure i. 



Fig. 1. The "SS hole Packing. (The Open Packing). 


“Upon this bed the patient lies down at full 
length (see Fig. 2). The patient raises his arms 
to allow the sheet to be pulled around, and this 
must be wide enough to make a double fold over 
the abdomen. Then he puts his arms down 
straight and is completely covered. 

‘The operator carefully draws the sheet around 
the patient and tucks it closely about the shoulders 
and neck. Each leg is wrapped separately and 
closely covered with the sides of the sheet. (See 
Fig. 3.) Every precaution should be taken that 
each portion of the body be in close contact with 
the wet cloth, which must be wrapped as smoothly 
and' tightly as possible. 
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ping the other half, of the blanket about the pa- 
tient, tucking the ends closely about the neck and 
shoulders are uncovered. (See figs. 5 and 6.) 



Pig. 4. The Whole Packing. The Patient Lies in the Wet Sheet. 


To increase the effect other coverings may now 
be added. Patient may remain in the pack from 
one to three hours, according to his strength and 
tO' the effect desired. The longer he remains in 
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the pack and the more covering used, the greater 
is the effect. 

The effect oi the cold pack is peculiar. Like 
the other hydrotherapeutic measures involving 
the use Oif cold water, the object of the full pack is 
to produce a reaction in the form of accelerated 
circulation and raised temperature. In the full 
pack, horwever, the heat thus generated is concen- 
trated within the body and its radiation prevented 



because of the many thicknesses composing the 
pack. The body heat so produced soon raises the 
temperature of the sheet next the body, and then, 
the heat production of the body still going on, the 
skin is subjected to a sort of Turkish bath in the 
heat produced by the stimulated body. 

The full pack is indicated in all conditions of 
lowered Vitality and in local inflammations of in- 
ternal organs. The full pack has many of the ad- 
vantages of the Turkish bath. 
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The remarks made concerning the full pack 
apply with modifications to packs in general 
Packs may be applied to any part of the body. 

The three-quarter pack has a wide range of ap- 
plication, and in many cases, such as nervous peo- 
ple, who do not like to have their arms confined, 
for children, &c., the three-quarter is preferable to 
the full pack. It is applied exactly as the full pack, 
save that the sheets and blankets are placed further 
tlown upon the bed and the patient’s arms and 
shoulders are uncovered. (See figs. 5 and 7.) 



THE HALF PACK. 

The half pack is applied like the packs previous- 
ly described, save that it extends from the navel 
downward, leaving the body from the waist up un- 
uncovered. 
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THE LOIN PACK. 

The indications for the three-quarter pack and 
the loin pack are the same as for the full pack. 

The loin pack is a treatment reaching from the 
shoulders toi the hips. A woollen shawl may be 
used as a covering. 

The loin pack is of great value in all disorders 
of the abdomen and pelvis. It is of particular ser- 
vice in the pains of dysmenorrhea, or difficult 
menstruation, and in other varieties of pelvic con- 
gestion, peculiar to women. Of course, in most, if 
not all, of such: cases, the local difficulty is merely 
an indication of an underlying constitutional de- 
pression or disturbance. It will be understood, of 
course, that neither hydrotherapy or any other 
^^system,’^ no matter how complete in itself, can be 
properly applied, save by a practitioner who has a 
thorough knowledge of the workings of the body. 

THE ABDOMINAL BANDAGE. 

This is of all the packs, perhaps, the most useful 
and best known. For an adult of average size the 
proper size for the' bandage is from fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches wide and about one and one-half yards 
long. The woollen bandage to cover it must be 
two or three inches wider. Dip the cloth for half 
its width into, cold or cool water. Then fold length- 
wise and apply toi the body, the wet side next the 
skin, the dry half being outside. The woollen cloth 
is then folded and applied in the same way. (See 
figs. 8, 9 and lo.) 

If the patient is weak, the abdoininal pack may 
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be applied in bed like the other packs just de- 
scribed. (See fig. i6.j 

THE THROAT PACK. 

The throat bandage is applied in the same way 
as the other packs. A linen towel, folded to four 
thicknesses and covered by a woollen wrapping, 
serves very well for this purpose. 

The throat pack is a most effective treatment ff»r 
lOnsilitis, pharyngitis and other inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the throat. It is valuable also 



Fig. S. Fig. 9. Pig. 10. 


in torticollis, or muscular rheumatism of this re- 
gion. It has been claimed that goitre (bronch- 
ocele) has been caused to disappear by the nightly 
application of the throat pack. 

THE HEAD PACK. 

This is useful in many conditions, such as ner- 
vous headaches or headaches from cerebral anemia, 
that is, insufficient supply of blood to the head. 
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In these cases the application should be as fol- 
lows: — Dip a linen towel or other linen cloth, in 
cold or cool water, and wrap t closely about the 
head, covering it with a woohen cloth as for the 
other packs. This may be allowed to remain in 
position for several hours — over all night, if de- 
sired. 

When the headache or other disorder is of a con- 
gestive character, with flushed face and sensation 




Fig. 12.— The Arm Pack. 


OTHER PACKS. 

of fulness in the head, the above treatment should, 
of course, never be given. In such cases the in- 
dications are for the application to the head of 
cloths dipped into cold water and renewed as soon 
as they become warm.. 

There are numerous other packs, all useful and 
very easy to apply. Among these may be men- 
tioned the leg pack, a particularly strong treat- 
ment for sciatica, rheumatism, stiffness or lame- 
ness from, over-exertion, sprains, &c., &c.; the 
calf pack, the foot pack, often used for sprains, al- 
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though not, perhaps, so valuable just here, as the 
more usual treatment with the tight elastic ban- 
dage; the arm pack, the hand pack — all these arc 
most useful, all are easy of application. The in- 
dications for their use may be judged from what 
has already been said. 

We have now considered all the more important 
packs, with such general directions for their ad- 
ministration! as may be given in general terms. But 



Fig-. 13.— The Leg Pack. 

hydrotherapy comprises much more than pack^ 
Other methods of water application, immersiuns 
gushes, pours, &c., are also important and useful 
These we will study in the next article on this <ub 
Besides the packs, the application of which we 
nave already studied, hydrotherapv includes a 
great many other measures by whicli water is so 
applied to the body as to influence elimination, con- 
trol the blood distribution or stimulate the activity 
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of the vital organs. The number of these devices 
has been unnecessarily increased in accordance 
with the notions of various water cure “doctors.” 



Fig. 14.— Applying the Calf Pack 


We give herewith a brief description of the most 
useful and important of these applications, with 
the leading indications for their use. 

THE FULL BATH. 

The full bath, as the name implies, consists in 
the application of water simultaneously to all parts 
of the body, and is generally taken by immersing 
the body in a large tub. 
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THE FULL HOT BATH. 

The hot bath (95 to 100 degrees F.) is most 
highly praised in many quarters as a daily routine. 
It is used extensively by the Japanese. The public 
baths of Tokio are visited daily by from three to 
four hundred thousand people, all of whom take 
the bath hot. The Japanese “rickshaw” men will 
whirl their passengers as fast as a horse can trot 
for forty miles a day. They generally get two hot 
baths a day. Despite this, however, and much 
other evidence of a similar kind, the advisability of 
the general daily use of the hot bath may be ques- 
tioned. 

In fatigue or general constitutional weakness 
the hot bath is of great utility. It should be fol- 
lowed by an application of colder water. 

THE WARM BATH. 

The warm bath is for general use perhaps the 
best bath for the average person. It is cleansing, 
refreshing, relaxing, restful, sedative. In fatigue, 
nervousness, irritability, insomnia, excitability and 
similar conditions the warm bath is most valuable. 
When used as a relief for fatigue or as a regular 
daily bath, the warm bath may be followed by a 
rapid cold sponging of the body. 

THE COLD BATH. 

The cold bath is one of the most powerful ap- 
plications known to hydrotherapy. In the early 
days it was a favorite method, but the many in- 
jurious results caused it to be generally discarded. 
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Personally I question very much whether the cold 
bath is ever advisable for any one. It is a power- 
ful stimulant, and has all the disadvantages and 
dangers of a stimulant The cold bath is followed 
1 ' v one of two results. If the patient is weak there 



Fig. 15.-The Calf Pack. 


is no reaction, and the bath is followed by cold- 
ness, pallor and even blueness of the skin, with 
sense of discomfort and general vital depression. 
If the bather is stronger, the immediate result of 
the cold application is the reaction. The skin is in 
a glow, the eyes are bright, there is general vital 
aceleration and a delightful sense of exhilaration. 
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But later there is a secondary reaction, more grad- 
ual but inevitable, with lowered vitality and more or 
less sense of depression. This secondary reaction, 
however, coming several hours after the bath, is 
not usually attributed to it. In a word, the cold 



bath causes an exhibition, rather than an increased 
generation of energy, and therefore ranks as a 
stimulant. 

The cold sponging of the body is one of the 
most generally valuable of all hydropathic meas- 
ures. In all cases of fevers, either acute or con- 
tinued, in general vital depression from any cause 
whatsoever, the cold sponging is of greatest utility. 
One method of performing this is to expose a por- 
tion of the patient’s body at a time, to sponge this 
and then to dry it. Next another portion of the 
body and so on until the entire body has been 
sponged. The object of this sponging is not so 
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much to reduce temperature by contact of cold 
water (as in the so-called “Brand method’'), but to 
cause such general vital stimulation that the mat- 
ters producing the disturbance of the heat func- 
tion shall be carried off. 

THE COLD SITZ BATH. 

The cold sitz bath is another application of wide 
usefulness. In all inflammations of the generative 
organs or of the rectum, in fact of any of the ab- 
dominal viscera, the short cold sitz bath is of great- 
est value. In the so-called female troubles the 
cold sitz bath has preserved many sufferers from 
the surgeon's knife, and would save many more if 
generally applied. The cold sitz bath is also of 
great value as a general tonic. 

THE WARM SITZ BATH. 

The warm sitz bath, like the warm full bath, is 
of value as a general sedative. In difficult child- 
birth it has been found of value in relaxing the 
tense- structure and thus facilitating parturition. 

Not the least valuable of the measures which 
are classed under the general name of hydros 
therapy are the douches and the pours. 

Douches may be divided into two classes, those 
applied to the inner surfaces of the body, the 
rnncous membranes, and those applied to the skin. 
The former include the nasal, the aural (or douche 
for the ear), the vaginal and the rectal douche. 
Those are, as a rule, applied by means of fountain 
syringes. The fountain syringe consists of a rub- 
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ber bag, or sometimes a vessel of wood or metal, to 
which is attached a rubber tubing. The tubing is 
affixed to a hard rubber or metal tip which is 
specially adapted to the orifice for which it is de- 
signed. 

The douche is applied by filling the bag or vessel 
with water. It is then suspended at a height of five 
or six feet above the place to be treated. The 
treatment is given by inserting the rubber tip in 
the organ to be douched and allowing the water to 
flow in through the force of gravity. 

The general indications for these internal 
douches are two, lack of tone of the part and ac- 
cumulation of waste in the form of mucous or other 
excretions. Where lack of tone is present with 
excessive mucous deposits, as in otitis (inflam- 
mation of the ear), coryza (common cold), vagin- 
itis (inflammation of vagina) and so on, the douche 
may be either very cold or hot as can be borne 
(say from loo degrees to iio Fahrenheit). Where 
the object is merely to cleanse the part, as, for in- 
stance, in the rectal douche, or colon flushing, a 
moderate temperature is preferable. 

The treatment to which the term douche is gen- 
erally applied is simply a stream of water thrown 
from a hose with more or less force and applied to 
chest, limbs, back of neck, upper part of back, lum- 
bar region (small of the back) or limbs, as the 
ca'^e may require. The douche may be cold or hot 
and cold alternately. Tt is of great value in strains, 
muscular rheumatism or other local inflammations 
and as a general tonic and eliminant. 
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The pours are given for the same purpose as the 
douches. They are, however, simpler as regards 
the methods of application. ’ The only apparatus 
required is a large pitcher from which warm or 
cold water is poured upon the patient in accordance 
with the requirements. The indications for the 
cold pour are any form of local inflammation, gout, 
rheumatism, muscle strains, &c. In functional 
nervous disturbances the cold pour or the cold 
douche along the spine is of the utmost value. 

OTHER WATER APPLICATIONS. 

Cold water applications to hands and feet, made 
by immersing these memibers in cold water, arc 
most beneficial in cases of habitual coldness of 
hands and feet. 

Self-massage, with bare hands dipped in cold 
water, is also a valuable measure devised by the 
writer. The bather may stand in a tub in which 
there is about six inches of water. He may then 
wet both hands and thoroughly rub the body, first 
the face, head and neck, then arms and shoulders, 
and so on. There is in this treatment a threefold 
benefit; first, the cleansing and stimulation of the 
cold water on the skin: second, massage, and third, 
the vigorous exercise of applying it. 

Another very beneficial bath is the alternating 
foot bath. For this two vessels are needed, one 
filled with hot water the other containing water as 
cold as can be procured. The feet are immersed 
first in the hot and then in the cold water, then 
again in the hot, and so on for twenty minutes, 
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allowing three or four minutes for each immersion 
and always ending with the cold. This bath is a 
powerful and harmless general tonic. It accelerates 
and balances the circulation, stimulates the action 
of all the vital organs and assists in the elimination 
of poisons. This and the cold massage bath just 
described are of the utmost value as general tonic 
applications. 
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The Health-Culture Co 


For more than a dozen years the business of the Health* 
Culture Go. conducted in New York City, moving^ from 
place to place as inereasetl room was needed or a new location 
seemed to be more desirable. 

In 1907 the business was removed to Passaic, N. J., w’here it 
is ;*leasantly and permanently located in a building belonging 
to the proprietor of the company. 

There has never been as much interest in the promotion 
and preservation of personal health by drugless methods as 
exists to-day. Men and women everwhere are seeking informa- 
tion as to the best means of increasing health and strength with 
physical and mental mgor. 

HEALTH-CULTURE, a monthly publication devoted to 
Practical Hygiene and Bodily Culture, is unquestionably the 
best publication of its kind ever issued. It has a large circula- 
tion and exerts a wide influence, numbering among its contribu- 
tors the best and foremost writers on the subject. 

THE BOOHS issued and for sale by this Company are prac- 
tical and include the very best works published relating to 
Health and Hygiene. 

THE HEALTH APPLIANCES, manufactured and for sale, 
include Br. Forest’s Massage Rollers and Developers, Dr. 
Wright ’s Colon Syringes, the Wiluide Exhaler, etc., and we are 
prepared to furnish anything in this line. 

CIRCULARS and price lists giving full particulars will be 
sent on application. 

INQUIRIES as to what books to read or what appliances 
to procure for any special conditions cheerfully and fuUy 
answered. If you have any doubts state your case and we 
will tell you what will best meet it. If you want books of any 
kind we can supply them at publisher’s prices. 

Address 

THE HEALTH-OHLTTOB CO., 

45 Ascension St., Passaic, H. J. 



Publications of the Health-Culture Co., 

45 Ascension St., Passaic, N. J. 

Health- Culture. 

The best illustrated montlily magazine published on the preser- 
vation and restoration of health, by drugless methods, bodily 
development and physical culture for men, women and children. 
Elmer Lee, M. D., Editor. $1.00 a year; 10c a number. 

The Enlightened Life. 

And How to Live It. By Dr. W. R. C. Latson; 365 pages, with 
portrait of the author. Cloth, $1.50, 

Common Disorders. 

With rational Methods of Treatment, Including Diet, Exercise, 
Baths, Massothorapy, etc. By same. 340 pages, 200 illustra- 
tions. $1.00 

Appendicitis. 

Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and Cure with a Chapter on 
Diabetes. By same. Leatherette 25c; cloth 50c. 

The Attainment of Efficiency. 

Rational Methods of Developing Health and Personal Power. 
By same. Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1.00. 

The Food Value of Meat. 

Flesh Food Not Essential to Physical or Mental Vigor. By 
same. Illustrated. Paper, 25c. 

Walking for Exercise and Recreation. 

By same. 15c, 

Catarrh. 

Its causes, prevention, and cure, with chapters on Colds, Hay, 
Fever, and Winter Hygiene. By same. Cloth, 50c. 

Dr. Latson ’s Health Chart. 

Presenting in an Attractive and Comprehensive Form a Complete 
System of Physical Culture Exerises, fully Illustrated with Poses 
From Life, with Special Directions for Securing Symmetrical 
Development, for Building up the Thin Body, for Reducing 
Obesity, and for the Increase of General Vitality. 18x25 inches, 
printed on fine paper, hound with metal, with rings to hang on 
the wall. 50c. 

Uncooked Foods 

And How to Live on Them. With Recipes for Wholesome Pre- 
paration, Proper Combinations and Menus, with the Reason Un- 
cooked Food is Best for the Promotion of Health, Strength and 
Vitality. By Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Christian. Cloth, $1.00. 



The Kew Internal Bath. 

An Improved Method of Flushing the Colon or Administering 
an Enema. For the relief of Acute and Chronic Diseases. By 
Laura M. Wright, M. D. Illustrated. 2oe. 

Apples of Gold 

Or the Gospel of Health. By Alice M. Long. Leatherette, fiOe. 
cloth, $1.00. 

Womanly Beauty. 

Of Form and Feature. The Cultivation and Preservation of 
Personal Beauty Based upon Health and Hjgiem-. By Twenty 
Well-known Physicians and Specialists. With 80 half-tone and 
other Illustrations. Edited by Albert Turner. 300 pages, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 

In this volume the Editor has brought together the teachings of those 
who have made a study of special features of the subject, and the result 
is a work that is unique and practical, not filled with a medley of re- 
ceipts and formulas, so often found in books on beauty. 

Manhood Wrecked and Bescned. 

How Strength and Vigor is Lo^t and How it may be Restored 
by Self-Treatment. A Series of Chapters to Men on Social Purity 
and Right Living. By Rev. W. J. Hunter, Ph. D., D, D. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

It contains the following chapters : The Wreck — An .\ncient Wreck 
— A Modern Wreck — A Youthful Wreck — X Wreck Escaped — The 
Rescue Begun — The Rescue Continued — The Rescue Completed. 

Beauty of the Highest Type. 

A Scientific and an Artistic Aim for a Nobler Beauty. By Caro- 
line Williams LeFavre. Leatherette, 50c,; cloth, $1.00. 

No Animal Food 

and Nutrition and Diet with Vegetable Recipes. By R. H. 
Wheldon. Leatherette, 50c.; cloth, $1.00. 

How to Live Long. 

The Discourses and Letters of Louis Cornaro. Written when he 
was nearly 100 years of age, and first published 350 years ago. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Human Nature Explained. 

A new Illustrated Treatise on Human Science for the People. 
By Prof. N. N. Riddell. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 

Men and women differ in character as they do in looks and tempera- 
ment; no two are just alike. If you would know these “Signs of 
Character,” read “Human Nature Explained,” and you can read men 
as an open book. It gives the most complete system of reading charat 
ter ever published. 
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A Descriptive Ohart for use of Phrenologists. By N. N. 
Bidden. 25*. 

Scientific Limg. 

Por Prolonging the Term of Human Life. The New Domestic 
Science, Cooking to Simplify Living and Retaining the Life Ele- 
ments in Pood. By Laura Nettleton Brown. $1.00. 

New views on the food question. It treats of the life in food, showing 
that in the preparation of food by the usual methods the life-giving 
vitality is largely destroyed. The reason is clearly stated, recipes and 
directions for cooking, with menus for a balanced dietary, are given. 

Ooakmi: for Health. 

Or Plain Cookery, With Health Hints. By Rachel Swain, M. 
D. $1.00. 

This book is the outcome of progress in the kitchen, and provides for 
the preparation of food with direct reference to health. It is not an 
invalids’ Cook Book, but for all who believe in eating for strength, and 
the use of the best foods at all times. 

The No-Breakfast Plan and Fasting Cure. 

By Edward Hooker Dewey, M. D. Cloth, $1.00. 

Presents bis theories in a clear, concise, practical way, together with 
specific and definite instructions for the carrying out of this method of 
living and treatment. 

Experiences of the No-Breakfast Plan and Fasting Cure. 

A letter in answer to the many questions asking for special de- 
tails as to methods and results. By same. 50e. 

Chronic Alcoholism: 

Its Radical Cure. A new method of treatment for those afflicted 
with the alcohol habit, without the use of drugs. By same. oOc. 

Health in the Home. 

A Practical Work on the Promotion and Preservation of Health, 
with Illustrated Prescriptions of Swedish Gymnastic Exercises 
for Home and Club Practice. By E Marguerite Lindley. $1.00, 

The Avoidable Causes of Disease; 

Insanity and Deformity, Together with Marriage and Its Viola- 
tions. By John Ellis, M. D. New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged by the Author, with the Collaboration of Dr. Sarah M. 
BUis. $1.00. 

Facial Diagnosis. 

Tho Indications of Disease as Shown in the Pace. By Dr. Louis 
Kuhne. Illustrated. $1.00, 



What Shall We Eat ? 

The Food Question, from the Standpoint of Health, Stxeufth lad 
Economy. Containing Numerous Tables Showing the Constituent 
Elements of over Three Hundred Food Products and Their Rda- 
tions, Cost and Nutritious Values, Time of Digestion, etc., Indi- 
cating Best Foods for all Classes and Conditions. By Alfred 
Andrews, Price, leatherette, 50c,; cloth, 75c. 

Tho New Method. 

In Health and Disease. By W. E. Forest, B. S., M. D., Fellow 
of N. y. Academy of Medicine. Sixteenth Edition. Revised and 
enlarged by Albert Turner, Publisher of Health- Culture. 350 
pp., cloth, $1.00. 

It makes the way from weakness to strength so plain that only those 
who are past recovery (the very few) need to be sick, and the well who 
w ill follow' its teachings cannot be sick, saving the need of calling a 
physician and all expenses for medicine. 

Massotherapy. 

Or tho Use of Massage Rollers in Indigestion, Constipation, 
Liver Trouble, Paralysis, Neuralgia and Other Functional 
Diseases. By W'. E. Forest, M. D. 25c. 

Tnigless Medicine 

geiotherapy. By Susanna "W. Dodds, A. M., M. D., Price $10. 

Hygienic Cookery. 

ur Health in the Household. By Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 
$1.50. 

It is unquestionably the best work ever written on the healthful pre- 
paration of food, and should be in the hands of every housekeeper who 
withes to prepare food healthfully and palatably. 

The Liver and Kidneys. 

With a Chapter on Malaria, Part I. The Liver and Its Func- 
tions, Diseases and Treatment. Part II. The Kidneys, Their 
Healthy Action and How to Secure It. Part III. Malarial Fever, 
Rational Treatment by Hygienic Methods. By Dr. Dodds. 25c. 

Race Culture. 

The Improvement of the Race through Mother and Child. By 
Susanna W, Dodds, M. D. Nearly 500 pages, $1.50. 

Dr. Dodds’ experience as a physician, teacher and lecturer has given 
her the preparation needed for the writing of this book. It is certainly 
safe to say that every woman, especially the mothers of young children 
and prospective mothers, shonld read it. No other work covers so 
completely tho subject of health for women and children as in 
Gnltaxo.” 



Drugless Medicine 

A work for all Doctors who 
Treat the Sick Without Drugs, 
and all Those who Would Get 
Well Without Drugging. 

The only comprehensive work on Drugless Healing ever puTblished. 
It covers the whole subject and makes the principles of hygiene as 
applied to the treatment and cure of the sick practical for the use 
of all practitioners and for home treatment. 

It includes all diseases, 'carefully classified, giving the causes, 
symptoms and proper treatment by hygienic agencies, including the use 
of Air, Light, Temperature, Water, Pood, Exercise, Rest, Sleep, Clothing, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Mental or Emotional Influences, Mechanical 
and Surgical Appliances, etc. 

A work that every drugless practitioner will need to have and 
it should be in the hands of all who would maintain health without 
resorting to drugs. 

The most comprehensive work published on medical care of the 
sick without use of drugs, and covers all diseases and all forms of 
drugless treatment. 

The opening section considers the question of vitality on which 
life depends and the principles of hygeiotherapy (hygiene) as applied 
to the care of the sick, showing that only the agencies, which preserve 
health should be used to restore it; air, light, water, heat, food, exercise, 
rest, sleep, clothing, electricity, magnetism, mental and aurgic ap- 
pliances. 


Causes of disease are considered, also improper use of hygienic 
agencies, and the use of improper agencies. Hygiene includes the 
care of the lungs, stomach, bowels, skin, and other organs, also phil- 
osophy of curing by drugless methods, giving full instructions on diet, 
use of air and water, electricity, massage, exercise, osteopathy, and 
other methods of treatment. 

Diseases are classified as acute, chronic, respiratory, circulatory; 
diseases of the blood, digestive organs, bowels, liver, spleen, urinary 
organs, nervous system, skin, sexual organs, etc., each disease is taken 
up separately, giving the causes, symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment 
by drugless methods. 

This hook will meet the needs of drugless practitioners of all 
schools. 

It will he welcomed by regular practitioners who would treat 
certain cases and conditions without resorting to drugs, hut find no 
help m their medical training or textbooks. This work will enable 
them to me6t_ the demands for drugless treatment of people who are 
losing faith m drugs, vaccines, anti-toxins, and serums. A work 
of reference for physicians, students, and laymen. 


^ MEDICINE, HYGEIOTHERAPY. By S. W 

1700 octavo pages, hible paper, extra buckram binding. 
Price $10.00, Health Culture Company, Passaic, N. J. ® 



HYGIENIC COOKERY 

By SUSANNA W. DODDS, M. D. 


This work is divided into three parts ; the First Part 
Part giving the “Reason Why,” with taldes showing 
the con titiientsof food products* :>he elTeers (*f dlifereiit 
articles of food on intellect, morals ard idiy.'.ical develop- 
ment ; food combinations; or wliat kinds may be used 
together to the best advantage; wheat and other cereals, 
fruits and vegetables, and how to use them ; meat as an 
article of diet; the use of milk, butter, eggs, etc.; is salt 
injurious? pepper and other condiments; two meals or 
three ; hints on cooking ; dietetic rules, etc. 

Part Second contains the “Hygienic Dietary.” Here 
we have directions for the preparation of food, recipes for 
cooking, etc., in what the author considers a strictly health- 
ful manner ; including breads of all kinds, the preserva 
tion of fruits, vegetables, etc. 

Part Third is what the author calls “The Compro- 
mise,” containing directions for preparing food, not 
strictly in accordance with the Hygienic way, but in such 
a manner as to render it more plain and healthful than it 
is ordinarily found ; and it will prove healthful and sug- 
gestive to many who find it difticult, on account of sur- 
rounding circumstances, to adopt the more strict Hygienic 
cookery. 

Complete in one large volume, 600 pages, price by mail, 
postpaid, |2. 00. Address, 

THE HEALTH=CULTURE CO., 



What Shall We Eat? 


What M 



For Health, 
For Muscle, 
For Blood, 
For Children, 
For Invalids, 
13y Prof. 


For Strength, 
For Brain, 

For Fat, 

For the A^ed, 
For Economy. 


“What Shati. Wij Eat?” covers 
every phase of the food question, 
showing* how food is digested, and 
gives the constituent elements of 
over 300 food products, their cost, food values, 
time of digestion, etc. Gives comparative value of 
beef, mutton, pork, eggs, fish, fowl, oysters, the 
grains, the breads, peas, beans, milk, butter, 
cheese, sugar, beer, fruits, nuts, etc., which make 
flesh, bone, inerve, which give most for least mon- 
ey. Pood Adui^ihrations — 25 tables showing 
results of nearly 1500 food analyses. The most 
practical work ever published on the food question. 
Price in cloth 75 cents; in leatherette binding, 50 
cents. Sent postpaid. Agents wanted; address 


^lyOEES CKKf 



T 3ESE roller* 
are coming: in- 
to genera! use 
wherever massage 
is needed and arc 
a cure for many oi 
the functional dis- 
orders, as Dysi}ep- 
s i a. Constipation, 
Biliiousness. Debii- 
i t y , Emaciation, 
Neuralgia, R h e u- 
matism. Paralysis, 
Sleeplesan ess, 
Obesity and wher- 
ever there is a lack 
of a good circula- 
tion of the blood; 
and the developers 
and facial rollers 
are used success- 
fully for building 
up the form and 
the prevention of 
wrinkles and age 
in the face. The 
rollers consist o f 
wheels about 154'' 
in diameter; around 
the centre is a 
band or buffer of 
elastic rubber. 

The object of the 
Health or Massage 
Roller is to ntake 
massage practical, 
to bring into the 
home the easiest 
and pleasantest method of Cure and Exercise. It can be used with 
little fatigue and without exposure by yourself or an attendant. 

No. 1, Body Roller, $2.50.— The best size for use over the body, and 
ewecially for indigestion, constipation, rheumatism, etc. 

No. 2, Body Roller, $2.00. — Smaller and lighter than No. 1, for small 
women it is the best in size, for use over the stomach and 
bowels, the limbs and for cold feet. 

No, 3, Scalp Roller, $2.00.— Made in fine woods, and for use over the 
scalp, for the preservation of the hair. Can be used also over 
the neck to fill it out and for the throat. 

No. 4, Bust Developer, $3.00.— The best developer made. By following 
the directions most satisfactory results can be obtained. 

No. 5, Abdominal Roller, $5.00.— For the use of men to reduce the size 
of the abdomen, and over the back. The handles give a chance 
for a good, firm, steady pressure. 

No. 6, Faci^ Roller, $2.50.— Made in ebony, for use over the face and 
neck, for preventing and removing wrinkles, and restoring its 
contour and form. . _ , 

No. 7, Facial Roller, $1.50.— Like No. 6, made in white maple. In other 
respects the same. 

No. 8, Abdominal Roller, $4.00.— This is the same as No. 5, except with 
the less number of wheels. Is made for the use of women* for 
reducing hip and abdominal measure. 


Sent by parcel post prepaid, with full 
directions for use on receipt of price. 


THE HEALTH CULTURE CO., 45 Ascension St., Passaic, N. J. 
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The 

Massage Vibrator 

With each Vibrator is sent free Dr. Forest’s Manual of 
Massotherapy (nearly 100 pages, price 25c,), giving directions for 
the use of Massage Rollers and Vibrators for the treatment of Djspepsia 
Constipation, Biliousness, Nerve Exhaustion, Debility. Neuralgia, 
Obesity, Rheumatism, etc,, etc. 

This new appliance consists of revolving balls and rubber cushions 
ranged on a strong brass chain, having a hard wood handle at each 
end. It can be easily worked back and forth over any part of the body; 
does its work moved in any direction; it has a triple action — revolving, 
vibratory, and compre.'^sive. There is no chain wire, metallic or other 
unyielding substance exposed to lacerate the flesh of the careless operator 
no rubber or elastic cords to wear out. 

It will be found especially useful for the back, that cannot be 
reached so well by the use of Dr, Forest’s Massage Rollers, and for cold 
feet and a lack of circulation in the limbs. 

Admirable for use over the entire body in the air hath, and after the 
cold bath, to bring on a good reaction and glow to the skin. Its use 
around the legs will take out soreness or stiffness after walking or other 
exercise. 

24 BALLS (with an extra central handle, price $2.00 

12 BALLS $1.25 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

The Health-Culture Co., 

45 Ascension St., Passaic, N. J. 



THE BEST BY TEST 

A New Internal Bath 

The benefits and great importance of properly flushing the colon is 
now fully recognized and it has led to a large and increasing demand 
for syringes used for this purpose. The appliances in general use have 
one very serious fault, the water is discharged into the lower part of the 
rectum which is diftendod, and thus produces an irritation which of^en 
proves injurious, causing and aggravating piles ard other rectal troi hi >.s 
It is frequently a cause of constipation and creates a necessity for con- 
tinuing the ufe of enemas indefinitely. 

Dr. Wright’s New Colon Syringe 

Consists of a strong, well made, rubber bag or reservoir with two long 
Soft Rubber Flexible Tubes, by the use of which the winter is eas'ly 
carried past the rectum and into the sigmoid flexure, and by the ufc 
the longest tube may be carried up into the transverse colon. The water 
is then discharged where it needed and the cleansing is made much more 
perfect than it can be in any other way. The tubing and the outlets are 
extra large, securing a rapid discharge of the water, which reduces the 
time usually taken, «whieh is a very great advantage over other syrirg s. 
This new syringe will prove a most important help in the taking of 
“Internal Baths” in the treatment as recommended by Dr. Foro.st, Dr. 
Tjatson and others, and will prove curative in many cases when all others 
fail. 

Dr, Wright’s manual on the taking of the “Internal Bath,” contain- 
ing full directions for its use in Constipation, Diarrhea, Dyspepsia, Bil- 
liousness, Sick Headache, Kidney Troubles, Convulsions, Jaundice. Rheu- 
matism, Colds, Influenza, Da Grippe, Diseases of Women, Worms and 
Constipation in Children and other diseases, price 25c., is given free 
with each syringe. 

Carefully packed in a fine polished wooden case, will be sent pre- 
paid to any address on receipt of price, $5.00. 

An Infants’ Flexible Rubber Tube will be sent for 75c. extra; New 
Improved Vaginal Irrigator, $1.00; two Hard Rubber Rectal Tubes, if 
desired, 25c. extra. 

Address all orders to 

The Health-Culture Company 
4S Ascension St, Passaic, N. J., U. S. A. 



Character Reading 

Made Easy. 

HUMAN NATURE EXPLAINED. 

H Yltw TIlHstmtea trtatist on 

HUMAN SCIENCE 

FOR THE PEOPI^E 

By N.N, RIDDELL, PI1.D. 

M«n and Women Differ in Character as they do in looks and 
temperament, no two are j ust alike. If you would know these 
of Character” read « HUMAN NATURE EXPLAINED,” and you 
can read men as an open book. 

This new work embraces the most advanced thought of the age on 
the Philosophy of Human, Life; Influence of Mind over Body, 
and Body over Mind; Heredity and Prenatal CuUure;Organic Quality. 
Health, Vitality and Pood, Theirinfluence upon Mind and Character 
Exercise and Sleep; Temperaments and Constitutional Differences; 
Digestive, Circulatory and Breathing Powers; Brain and Nerves. 
Their Relation to Life; Primary Elements of Mind; Diversity of Gifts; 
The Law of Growth; The Philosophy of Mind Considered as a Whole 
Together with a Definition and Analysis of each of its Forty-three Et 
ements in their Relation to Brain and Mind. 

It gives the most complete system of reading character ever pub 
lished. Contains 400 large pages very fully illustrated 

Price SL50; with a years’ subscription to Health-Culture, $2.00. 



Dr. WRIGHTS 

ANATOMICAL AND 

“ PHYSIOLOGICAL 

SYRINGE 

The benefits and great importance of properly flushing the colon is now 
fully recognized, and it has led to a large and increasing demand foi 
syringes used for this purpose. The appliances in general use 
have one very serious fault, the water is discharged into the lower nart 
of the rectu > t > , which distends and thus produces an irritation which often 
proves very injurious, causing and aggravating piles and other rectal 
troubles. Is Is frequently a cause of constipation and creates a necessity 
for continuing the use of enemaes indefinitely. To overcome this the 
new syringe is being introduced and used. 

Dr. Wright’s Syringe consists of a strong, well made, four quart rubber 
bag or reservoir with the usual set of hard rubber tubes: infants, rectal, 
vaginal and irrigator, and two extra long, soft rubber flexible tubes, by 
the use of which the water is easily carried past the rectum and into the 
sigmoid flexure, and by the use of the longest tube may be carried up to 
the transverse colon. The water is then discharged where it is needed and 
the cleansing is made much more perfect than it can be in any other 
way. The tubing and the outlets are extra large, securing a rapid dis- 
charge ofthe water, wh’ch reduces the time required to less than one- 
haifthat usually taken, which is a very great advantage over other 
syringes. This new syringe will prove a most Important help in the 
taking of “The New Method” treatment as recommended by Dr. Forest 
ahd will prove curative in many cases when all other methods fail. 

Dr. Wrights’ syringe complete, with full directions for use, carefully 
packed in a fine polished wooden case will be sent prepaid to any ad. 
dress on receipt of price $3.50. Send all orders to 


THE HEALTH-CyiLTORE 00., 




WOMANLY 

BEAUTY 

OF FORM AND FEATURE, 

The Cultivatbn of Personal Bcatity 
Based npon Health and Hygiene. 

BY 20 PHYSICIANS AND 
SPECIALISTS. 

*^With 80 Illustrations*;^ 
Edited hv ALBERT TURNER. 


W OMAN’S SUCCESS in life, social, proi-*->sionaI or business, depends to a 
great extent on an attractive personality, and much importance must be 
attached to al! efforts made to acquire and retain what is known as 
womanly beauty, and tiie deterring of the appearance of wrinkles and age in the 
face. 

The editor has brought together the teachings of those who have made a study 
of special features of the subject and the result is a work that is unique and 
tical, not tilled wic ■ a medley of recipes and . j’^mulas, so often found in worWin 
beauty. 

The Elements c-uU Requirements of Womanlj Beauty are defined; what is 
necessary for its attainment a* u the reason why it lasts or fades clearly indicated ; 
Temperamental Types are illustrated from Life; The Influence of Thought, 
Sleep, Breathing Exercise, Hicj cling, Dress the Voice, Diet, etc., are presented. 
*■ The Hume a Gymnrf^ium ’ is a verj’ impermr.t chapter showing how work may 
be so directed as to secure good form ard ; ui'-e, fully illustrated 

‘ Racial iviitS'^agc ” by an expert sluAvshow to prevent wrinkles and age in 
the face and preserve a youthful appearance by a bcIf-T reatment, and to many 
this chapter is worth the price of the book bptcial and definite instructions are 
given for the Care of the Hair, the Hands and Feet, the Skin and Complexion 
Under “ Good Form and How to Secure It ’ we find Reduction of Flesh without 
dn>gging or dieting and Bust Development • How securely Patti Retains her 
Beauty, vvith portrait, is full of interest and instruction. 

The work is fully illustrated with pictures that mean something to the reader, 
dosing with chapters of Hints in Beauty-Culture and Hints in Health* Culture, 
which, if followed, would alone be worth many times the price ef the volume. 

If you would win and rcain love and esteem, and success in life, you must be 
wefl and look well. No woman has a right to look old, wrinkled and sallow, flat 
''bested or fat and flabby, but should and can preserve a healthy, well poised and 
attractive figure, well lcept features and goo 1 complexion and be entitled to the 
salutation “ How Well You Are Looking. ’ If you would be a joy to yourself and 
others read this book. Bound in fine cloth and gold. P ■'* only $1.00 by mail, 
Address, 


A GYMNASIUM 

^ FOR THE 


LUNGS, THROAT, CHEST AND 
ABDOMINAL MUSCLES, 


I Wilhide Exhaler 

Will widen and strengthen everyone of the six 
million air cells in the lungs, whether dimin- 
ished by tubercle or not, increase their activity 
and strengthen the elasticity of their tissue, 
while the fatty tissue in the interstices is re- 
moved, making consumption almost impossible 
It will increase the breathing capacity and 
power, prevent and cure Colds, ward off attacks 
of Pneumonia, La Grippe, Bronchitis, Pleurisy, 
and all acute troubles and has relieved and 
cured cases of Consumption when used in the 
start, and Asthma and Catarrh also yield to it. 

It is equal to the very best elocutionary exer- 
cise to strengthen the throat and vocal organs, 
deepen and enrich the voice, and increase its power. 

It improves and strengthens the stomach, aids diges- 
tion, increases the appetite, and by the effect of the ex- 
ercise, restores the peristaltic motion of the bowels, 
hence cures Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

It i ntroduces 3 to 6 times more air into the lungs, con- 
suming a larger quantity of oxygen, and so purifies the 
blood, increases the circulation, relieves congestions 
nnd many morbid conditions of the system. Its use on 
retiring will promote sleep and rest, and has been found 
a cure for Insomnia, 


Full directions, with other valuable health hints, 
worth many times its cost, free with every tube. 

Its use will give ‘‘staying power” for the Cycler, Oars- 
man or Gymnast. 

Price by mail, post paia, only $r,oo Address, 



